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For a decade we have had droops or mili- 
tary associations in a Europe running Trom 
Turkey on the east to'Ttaly on "the south and 
Franco on the west. But have we dominated 
any of those countries? Charles do Gaulle 
of France would harcTly prove so. For Amer- 
ican foreign policy has been as notably un- 
successful In dominating General De Gaulle 
as It has been in dominating Chancellor 
Adenauer or the Turks or t|ie Italians or 
the Belgians or any of the offers. 

And where and when have we used a for- 
eign base or lodgment to assault another na- 
tion? How many times has the Soviet Union 
done so since the Second World War? Half 
a dozen? More like a like a dozen? 

If the after-allers *are even partly right, 
what Is the moral justification for foreign 
aid, for the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion, and all the rest? And wSat of our long 
record, backed by unbroken history, of seek- 
ing no territory, no conquest?" If we are, in- 
deed, to be measured alongside the Soviet 
Unlpn by our own voices what Is the use of 
anything at all? 

The after-all logic comes to this: Here, 
after all, are two giant powers. If we have 
the right to maintain foreign bases, though 
Our bases are maintained with the consent 
and on the eager appeal of thi host nations, 
then so does the Soviet Union, even though 
Its bases are maintained at gunpoint and in 
some Instances over "the dead 1 bodies of the 
host nations. ' t ' 

If this is objectivity, so then is the epigram 
which says that the rich and, poor have an 
equal right to sleep' in the public parks. 

What price the "objectivity, say of a 
Chester Bowles, a Presidential adviser who 
says we must not attack a Cuba infected 
with Soviet military communism because we 
should then be changed in the United Na- 
tions by the Russians with “Blatant aggres- 
sion and very likely they (the Russians). 

would win their case?” ...... 

The naked right of self-defense cannot ’ 
possibly be alerted by any such mere Alice- ' 
ln-Wonderland propaganda '’ease", in the 
U.N, or elsewhere. 

There are only two possible excuses for 
not putting a stop right now "to Soviet pen- 
etration. . One is the official Judgment that 
as of now we are not' directly menaced. The 
other is the estimaje, on which President 
Kennedy is banking, that the job can be 
done through collective pan-American ac- 
tion. Because he is President, his judgments 
must be accepted now; because there can be 
only one President at a time and because 
only a President can either know all of the 
facts or act upon them, anyhow. 

Rut If his Judgments turn out wrong, and 
wrong because of any heed paid to the after- 
allers, there will be measureless tragedy for ’ 
his administration and for this country. 

4 r- 

COUNTY GOVERNMENTS IN CALI- 
FORNIA ADVANCE ^OUR-POINT 
PROGRAM FOR LUMBER INDUS- 
TRY , . , ., 

Mr. ENGLE. l|r. President, the re- 
sponsibility of local elected officials to 
advance the economic well-Jieing of their 
own areas is fundamental in American 
Government. Thi§ sense of local service 
and responsibility has been demonstrated 
by nine northern California counties 
whose boards of supervisors have pro- 
posed a program of act.ion”to relieve the 
plight of the lumber industry upon which 
these counties so heavily depend. 

Secretary of Agriculture Orville Free- 
man last, week met with .Congressman 
Harold T. (BizzJ. .Johnson 'Democrat, of". 
California, whose mountain district. con- ’ 
tains 12.5 million jicres of’national for- 


est, and with Michael T. Hennessy of 
Yreka, representing the Northern Cali- 
fornia Supervisors Association. The sec- 
retary reviewed the basic four-point pro- 
gram advocated by the nine county gov- 
ernments and pledged the Department’s 
full cooperation. The four points are ; 

First. Sale of full allowable cut of tim- 
ber based, on sound inventories arid 
growth prediction. 

Second. Consideration of community 
stability in appraising timber for sales. 

Third. Revision of Forest Service con- 
tracts to make them more equitable to 
the public, the timber purchaser, and 
the Forest Service. 

Fourth, Adoption of an independent 
appeals procedure to permit speedy set- 
tlement of contract disputes. 

I endorse this program. It is impor- 
tant to note that the nine counties — Sis- 
kiyou, Plumas, Butte, Glenn, Modoc, Las- 
sen, Tehama, Shasta, and Trinity — pro- 
duce most of the timber harvested on 
national forests in California. 

Mr. President, their resolutions reflect 
the genuine interest of local government 
in an attempt to solve their own prob- 
lems. The one presented by Siskiyou 
County is typical. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the resolution be printed in 
the Record. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Resolution to Secretary of Agriculture on 
Proposals of the Lumber Industry 

Whereas an increasingly large segment of 
the lumber Industry has become substantially 
dependent upon the Federal Government 
for its source of timber supply; and 

Whereas recent trends in Federal timber 
sales procedures are resulting in more and 
mote instability in such lumber industry; 
and . 

Whereas as representatives of the people 
of this county, the board of supervisors is 
vitally Interested In the lumber industry in 
order to bring about economic stability to 
the communities of this county: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the board of supervisors of 
Siskiyou County, That the Secretary of Agri- 
culture be urged to immediately adopt the 
four point program presented to the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture on Februery 21, 1962, 
by the representatives of the lumber Industry 
as supplemented and more patricularized by 
the memorandum to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture further expanding such four point 
proposal made August 9, 1062. 

The clerk is directed to mail additional 
copies oi this resolution to the two U.S. Sen- 
ators of this State and to the Congressman 
from this district. 

Basseri this 28th day of August 1962, by 
the following vote: 

Ayes: Supervisors Ager, Barr, Jackson and 
Ealy. 

Noes: None. 

Absent: None. 

„ Don S. Avery, 

Chairman of the Board of Supervisors . 

Attest: 

R.ACHAEL N. CORDES, 


DISARMAMENT— ARTICLES BY 
REPRESENTATIVE GALLAGHER 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
would jikQ. like to. call .attention to three 
article^ by. Representative Cornelius E. 
Gallagher’ of New Jersey. Representa- 
tive Gai lacher recently spent 12 days in 


Geneva as adviser to the "6.3. Delegation 
to the Disarmament Conference. These 
three articles recently appeared in New 
Jersey newspapers and I commend them 
to my colleagues for analysis and study. 
They represent a concise summary of the 
status of negotiations in Geneva. 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
articles be printed in the Record. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows : 

Geneva Disarmament Talks May Decide 
Survival of World 

(By Congressman Cornelius E. Gallagher. 

Member, Foreign Affairs Committee, House 

oi Representatives and Adviser to Tf.S. 

Delegation oh Disarmament) 

Nothing is more vital to the security of 
the United States and the entire world than 
a workable, realistic, and guaranteed nuclear 
disarmament treaty between the major nu- 
clear powers. 

I. have recently returned from the 18-Na- 
tiop Disarmament Conferepce in Geneya, 
Switzerland, where I served g.s adviser to the 
U.S. delegation on disarmament. As an orig- 
inal sponsor of the legislation creating the 
U.S. Arms Control Agency, my job was to 
evaluate the Conference proceedings and re- 
port back to the Congress with my recom- 
mendations. 

In the light of my observations at the 
Conference, and conversations with Secretary 
Rusk, I want to report to you here, and in 
subsequent columns, on our country’s ef- 
forts to achieve a guaranteed system of nu- 
clear disarmament. 

I believe the Geneva Disarmament Con- 
ference is the most important international 
conference to be held this year. The recent 
news that the Conference will take a tem- 
porary recess from September 8 to No- 
vember 12 has been interpreted by some ob- 
servers as a sign that the Conference has 
reached a total deadlock. This is a mis- 
conception. A temporary recess has been 
planned for some time to permit Conference 
delegates who are also delegates to the U.N. 
to attend the opening sessions of the U.N. 
General Assembly this fall. 

Some people feel that the establishment 
of the U.S. Arms Control Agency was a sign 
of weakness. There are many people today 
who view the talks now going on in Geneva 
as ft sign of weakness. I could not disagree 
moje. The creation of the. agency and the 
continuation of the talks are manifestations 
of pur strength and maturity. 

If we are to prevent an incineration of the 
world some day it will come about only be- 
cause an agreement was reached on nuclear 
disarmament. 

I. am not talking of thoughtless, irrespon- 
sible, unilateral disarming, I am speaking of 
a disarmament agreement carefully consid- 
ered and honorably entered into by all the 
nations of the world. 

As the Secretary told the Conference, "our 
goal is perhaps the most ambitious, but cer- 
tainly, it is the most essential, of all the 
items on the agenda of mankind. The United 
States considers that progress in disarma- 
ment is a practical goal and a practical neces- 
sity. I can assure you that no government 
is more anxious than the Government of the 
United States to assume the responsibilities 
whjch go with, the drafting, the signature, 
and the execution of a spund and safe- 
guarded treaty on general and complete dis- 
armament." 

The Russians, for their part, say they want 
pedee and ah end to the arms race, but “so 
far they have shown little disposition to 
join us in an objectively controlled and 
reasonable reduction in arms or even in 
sec.uriug an end to nuclear testing. It . was 
the Soviet Union, after all, which first re- 
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and protected it with a Constitution. That 
is why it is so appropriate that the Baronial 
Order of Magna Carta is holding its services 
today in this historic church. 

Magna Carta was wrested by the barons 
and knights of England from King John at 
Runnymede, on the 15th day of June 1215. 
It is not generally known, but Magna Carta 
was an 18-inch-square sheepskin document 
which was ensealed, not sighed, because 
neither the King nor any of the nobles could 
write. Magna Carta has been universally 
recognized as the bulwark of English liberties. 
The most Important grant of liberties in this 
great charter was: "No Freeman shall be 
taken, or Imprisoned, or be desseised of his 
Freehold, or Liberties, or free .Customs, or 
be outlawed, or exiled, or any otherwise 
destroyed; nor will we not pass upon him, 
nor condemn him, but by lawful Judgment 
of his Peers, or by the Law of the Land. We 
will sell to no man, we will not deny to any 
man either Justice or Right.” 

Magna Carta did not create new and 
novel rights. 

It was in essence a recognition and restora- 
tion of certain rights and liberties which had 
previously been enjoyed by the nobles of Eng- 
land, but which had been usurped and 
abrogated by King John. It was the. inspira- 
tion and basis for our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and for the inherent rights of 
private property and the fundamental free- 
doms which were ordained and. established 
in our Constitution. These included free- 
dom of religion, freedom of speech, freedom 
of the press, the right of private property, and 
the right to trial by jury. Moreover, Magna 
Carta was the first written acknowledge- 
ment by the Crown that the people (the 
nobles) had certain inherent 'indefeasible 
rights and that the Crown was subject to 
the law. In other words, that the power of 
sovereignty or government was limited. This 
concept of limited government is the essence 
of our Constitution and Bill of Rights. 

The Baronial Order of Magna Charta was 
established to perpetuate the memory of 
those ancestral noblemen who in that 
charter finally secured from the King a 
recognition and guarantee of their Impor- 
tant liberties and their basic rights of prop- 
erty; and to inspire their descendants with 
an indestructible determination to per- 
petuate these fundamental rights of free- 
dom and property. 

Freedom of any kind is not easily secured 
or easily maintained. The almost-divine 
flame of freedom Is flickering In atheistic 
Russia and its Communist satellites in. Eu- 
rope, in China, and in our next-door neigh- 
bor, Cuba — but it never dies. Today in 
many parts of the world, in several new 
nations in Africa, in southeast Asia, and 
in smouldering nations in South America, 
freedom is erupting and shining more 
brightly than ever before. 

Our Constitution, In spite of many 
criticisms today, bas been proclaimed by 
world leaders, as the greatest document 
ever written In the last 1,900 years. It not 
only guarantees numerous fundamental 
liberties, but It further provides that no 
man shall be deprived of his property or 
liberty except by a law which Is passed 
by his Representatives In Congress or In a 
State legislature, In accordance with the 
provisions of the Constitution. These In- 
herent fundamental rights of private prop- 
erty, of freedom of religion, speech and 
press, and the right to trial by Jury, are the 
basic rights which distinguish a really free 
people from atheistic communism and from 
other nations which are ruled by an omnipo- 
tent dictator. 

Magna Carta was also the first Important 
written, recognition and partial settlement 
of the endless struggle which has gone on 
through history, and which I believe will 
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continue .perpetually, between an absolute 
dictator qr an omnipotent government on 
the one hand — regardless of what euphe- 
mistic and false name it adopts — and free- 
dom-loving people on the other. This 
struggle, this battle, like the tides of the. 
sea L constantly ebbs and flows. 

It is surprising how many people fail to 
realize this endless struggle and the impor- 
tance and necessity of preserving these 
fundamental basic pillars on which the 
house of freedom has been erected. Un- 
beknown to most people, a craving for ab- 
solute governmental power has Insidiously 
invaded our beloved country. 

Our Constitution Is, not a weathervane 
which turns with every popular wind that 
blows; our Constitution is a rock of Gibral- 
tar, which was built to give a free people 
a wise framework of limited government 
and to protect our constitutionally ordained 
rights of property and our liberties against 
infringement — even against hurricane winds 
generated j by demands of selfish groups or 
by self-seeking politicians, or even by those 
with worthy objectives. You cannot swear 
to support and obey the Constitution; you 
cannot say that, you are for the Constitution 
if you attempt to erode or bypass or distort 
or destroy: a part of the Constitution when 
it restrains your present wishes or Interests. 

Today every expansion of Government, and 
every curtailment of rights of private prop- 
erty and of freedom of speech or press, is 
advocated and proclaimed under the guise, 
often sincerely made, that it is for the gen- 
eral welfare and in the best Interest of the 
people, and hence government should possess 
and exercise this power. This is a very 
popular cloak with which to conceal in- 
fringements of basic constitutional rights. 
It is unpopular to oppose any government 
action, whether advocated by the highest 
officer in the land or by the lowest zoning 
commission, when they constantly assert, 
accompanied with a righteous glow, that 
their plans and actions and policies are for 
the benefit, of the people. 

Yet If we are to preserve our fundamental 
rights, which were ordained in Magna Carta 
and in the Constitution, we must oppose 
each and every sugar-coated invasion and 
curtailment of these basic rights. I vigorous- 
ly urge the Baronial Order of Magna Charta 
to be as vigilant and Indestructibly stead- 
fast as were their ancestors in opposing the 
expansion ol governmental power when It 
curtails the inherent rights of free men, 
even though the governmental acts be 
gilded with a heart-warming slogan or a 
(misdirected) worthy goal. 

The Barqnial Order of Magna Carta can 
be helpful in another important way. It Is 
well known that Magna Carta resulted from 
a revolt of the Nobles, but It is not as well 
known that the church, through the efforts 
of Stephen Langton, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, was part of this movement. The 
Magna Carta provides that the Church of 
England "shall have her whole rights and 
liberties inviolable. ” King John had perse- 
cuted the clergy and had appropriated church 
lands, and in this way had filled his coffers 
with money which he needed for pleasure 
and for war. John was excommunicated, 
but after several years he made peace with 
the Pope, his excommunication was with- 
drawn, the church's property was returned, 
and the church’s sovereignty over England 
was recognized In Magna Carta. 

* * * * • 

Today, mainly because of the cold war, 
people throughout the world are so worried, 
harried, poor, or hungry, that they have 
become extraordinarily materialistic, and are 
worshiping i Mammon Instead of God. Here 
in this wonderful historic church, all of us 
should rededicate ourselves not only to pro- 
tecting an4 perpetuating the fundamental 


rights of fret dorr, and private property which 
were established in Magna Carta and or- 
dained in our Constitution, but even more 
important the higher power which is above 
all temporal power, namely, the love of 
church and the love of God. May I rev- 
erently say “Let your light shine forth 
throughout our city, State, and Nation, so 
that all men easy see your good works and 
be Inspired to protect our liberties and 
glorify our God: ” 


S. 


CIS 


POLICY WITH RESPECT TO 
CUBA 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I wish to 
call to the attention of the Senate an ex- 
cellent editorial by William S. White in 
the September 19 issue of the Washing- 
ton Evening Star. This editorial dis- 
cusses a common fallacy that often en- 
ters into our discussion of the explosive 
Cuban situation. The fallacy is the fac- 
ile parallels: sometimes drawn between 
U.S. bases overseas and Communist co- 
lonialist expansion. 

The assumption that U.S. military 
bases in other countries and Soviet mili- 
tary outposts are in some way identical 
is dangerously wrong. Such an assump- 
tion is based on the inability, or the re- 
fusal, to see: a difference in the respec- 
tive goals of the United States and the 
U.S.S.R. Tiie assumption also points to 
a misunderstanding of the role of mili- 
tary forces in a democratic society and 
in a totalitarian, colonialist society. We 
should recognize that our purposes are 
to let the free world remain free. The 
purposes of the U.S.S.R., on the other 
hand, are to turn the free world toward 
Communist slavery. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. White’s editorial be printed 
in the Record,, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recoiid, 
as follows: 

Beware “ After-All" View on Ctjea — Ra- 
tionalizing of the Soviets' Take-Over 
With Free World's Bases Is Found 
Faulty 

(By William S. White) 

A cru-ious line is running through much 
public and private comment about the pres- 
ence In Castro Cuba of Soviet arms and 
Soviet technicians. It might be called the 
argument of titer -all, and It goes thus: 

It Is very upsetting, of course, that the 
Soviet Union lias now made a publicly 
boasted military lodgment in this hemi- 
sphere. But, after all, the United States has 
forces of Its own. or allies of its own in many 
places confronting Russia, too. 

Of this sort of reasoning the only possible 
query Is how sophisticated, how objective, 
can you get? Isn’t this another way of say- 
ing that there is, underneath, not much dif- 
ference between us and our record and inten- 
tions and the Soviet Union and its record 
and intentions? 

Is there no distinction between the posi- 
tioning of American forces in free countries 
which have asked for our protection and the 
positioning of Soviet forces in countries 
which have been brutally and simply over- 
run — say Hungary and Poland? 

We have troops in West Germany, yes. 
But is West Germany under our rule as 
East Germany is under Nikita Khrushchev’s 
rule? President Kennedy, whose whole ad- 
ministration has been involved in endless 
and often losing arguments with Chancellor 
Adenauer, would hardly say so. 
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have to be paid in Cambodia and the re$t 
of Southeast Asia. 

2. In the Suez crisis, in ^956, the United 
States intervened against the action taken 
by Britain and France in befifdf of the whole 
free world. The Principal beneficiary of 
that rash intervention, Dictator Nasser, iias 
been repaying the West by ^atrociously dis- 
criminating against its shipping interests, a 
great gain for Moscow. 

3. Because French interest In the jMiddle 
East are large and compelling, both Wash- 
ington and London bad giverTassurances that 
France would he consulted ip advance on all 
policy decisions during the, Lebanon crisis 
in 1958 , Yet France was demonstratively 
Ignored by the Anglo-American Governments 
before they acted. 

4. In the grueling 7-year war in Algeria, 
France found neither understanding nor 
diplomatic help in Washington. On tire con- 
trary, she had to contend with ever-mount- 
ing American moral support" for the rebels. 

6. Most important, because it reflected a 
false and deeply humiliating underestima- 
tion of the country, the United States lias 
denied to France the kind of access to the 
reservoir of American nuejear technology 
that was wide open to Great Britain. This 
illogical policy, which persists to this day, 
has given the ring of hypocrisy to our lip 
service to French ’ equality ’ in the grand 
coalition. 

lost faith * 

Any of these events and policies may be 
explained, or explained away; there is room 
for argument. But their totaj impact on the 
French people, during long years of tragedy 
and sacrifice, has been to erode faith jn the 
free world alliance, „ For all fhe talk of free 
world unity against international commu- 
nism, they felt Increasingly, France must de- 
pend In the long run on its own power and 
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which, incidentalty. would be helpful to the 
United States in Its balance-of -payments dif- 
ficulties. 

If Washington turns thumbs down on the 
purchases— apparently a decision is still 
pending— -France may again be forced to 
erect her , otvn factories to produce such 
equipment. She will be put to great ex- 
pense and frustrating delay In achieving 
the nuclear fprce.to -which she is entitled 
and which she will attain eventually in 
any case. 

In theory, American nuclear .weapons are 
available tp protect French interests against 
a common enemy. In light of the events 
summed UP abpye, however, France can 
scarcely be blamed for refusing to stake its 
destiny wholly on the judgments of others. 

The . French , people *have been deeply hurt 
apd saddened .by the international in winds 
blowing against them. Now they are torn 
ip, soul and , flesh . by the Algerian tragedy. 
Thouglx the nation has made an all but 
miraculous economic recovery, Its people are 
discontented, , They feel that they have been 
crowded into a ©a-it-alone corner by the 
uncooperative policies of their main allies. 

IHI SENSE OF BELONGING 

Unless this condition is rapidly cured, 
unless France becomes a full partner in the 
Alliance, the French position may harden 
into a species of isolationism, with dire con- 
sequences both for herself and the free 
world. The ambiguity of the French role 
in NATO may lead to a complete alienation 
again with disastrous results for the entire 
free world. 

More than ever before, France needs a 
stabilizing sense of belonging to the Atlantic 
Community. More than ever before, the true 
unity of the free world must be confirmed 
and fortified. And the primary responsibility 
rests with Washington. We have no alterna- 


gress his progress in requiring the Arab 
nations that are beneficiaries of our aid 
to cease their extensive boycotting and 
blacklisting activities against American 
citizens and American business firms. 
For the moment, I am satisfied to wait 
to see whether this legislative language 
will produce results. 

Currently I am concerned, however, 
that in allocating aid to various nations 
the officials of our Government do not 
appear to take into consideration the ex- 
tent to which the recipient nations are 
accepting military aid from the Sino- 
Soviet bloc. I have communicated my 
concern to the Department of State, 
which has furnished me with the follow- 
ing illustrative statistics: 

A comparison of U.S. foreign aid to less-de- 
veloped countries with military aid ex- 
tended to those countries by the Sino- 
Soviet bloc 

{Millions of U.S. dollars] 


Country 

U.S. eco- 
nomic and 
technical 
assistance 
commitments' 
mid 1055-De- 
cember 1961 

Estimated 
Sino-Soviet 
bloc mili- 
tary aid 
mid 1955-De- 
comber i960 

Indonesia 

308 

,506 

Iraq 

13 

188 

Syrian Arab Republic 

69 

128 

United Arab Republic 

394 

315 

Yemen ... 

19 

17 


self-interest, but to recognize that France, 
by its own efforts and despite American in- 
difference, now ranks as a nuclear power. 

We must face up to this reality with deeds 
which the French people cannot misunder- 
stand. The immediate result would be a 
great lift to the morale not only of France 
but of the whole free world coalition in this 
time of crowding Communist challenge. 


FOREIGN AID PROGRAM 
(Mr. ROSEN’fTTAL asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
at this point in the Record and include 
a table.) 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, I 


- , .. .. ,,, - , - ■- ^ -- -- wiu, ivocmugiuu. vve nave no anerna- 

wlsdom. Her exclusion frop the nuclear, lives in logic, or in terms of rockbottom 

elite has been a prime factor in this national 
sentiment. ", .; 

As Jong ago as August 19, 1958, we warned 
in these columns that France" “will continue 
to react sharply, to its own and the free 
world’s peril, to every maneuver of dis- 
paragement or downgrading^ And in this 
connection the atomic problem is crucial. 

Nuclear energy for both peaceful and mili- 
tary uses has become the symbol and sub- 
stance of strength in today’s 'world. France 
has ho alternative £ut to reach gut fgr it.” 

J each out for it France dig, and supcess- 
y. Already she has exploded a number 
of atom bombs, without a single failure. By 
any test of reality, France now qualifies for 
admission to the nqelear clqp, even as de- 
fined under American laws that admitted 
Britain to full membership. Soviet Russia 
happens to be right in regarding France as 
a nudlear power, despite American assump- 
tions to the contrary. 

But While Britain was ahjc to draw on 
American know-how, and industrial produc- 
tion in the nuclear, area, France has been 
forced to shoulder Qie lmmepse burdens of 
duplicating what was already available in 
the United States. As we wrgte in the past, 

“France will attain atomic vitality commen- 
surate with her neejs and hgr place in the 
hierarchy of nations. How mpeh better that 
this be done with our generous cooperation.” 

FOLLY UPON FOLLY 

A current episode points up the absurdity 
as well as the injustice of the continued 
denial of nuclear equality to France. The 
French Government, is seeking to purchase 
In our country certain equipment related 
to fhe production of the delivery system for 
its atomic bombs. . Neither nuclear nor 
atomic secrets are involved In these machines 
ana machine tools. The American manu- 
facturers are eager to fill the large orders 
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We should be careful in interpreting 
the meaning of these statistics. In the 
words of the Department’s spokesman: 

“As you are aware, unclassified data 
concerning Sino-Soviet bloc military aid 
is very limited and general in nature. 
The figures for bloc military aid which 
we have listed in the enclosed table rep- 
resent only approximate estimates de- 
rived from published reports of ship- 
ments of Sino-Soviet bloc military equip- 
ment, or from announcements of agree- 
ments to provide military aid to less-de- 
veloped free World countries. Estimates 
of, the value of bloc arms shipments are 
necessarily very tenuous, even when of- 
ficial figures are released by the bloc or 
the recipient country, because of lack 
of information on discounts and price 
reductions on various items and the 
amount of aid extended in grant form. 


support foreign aid. I subscribe to the 
principles of our foreign assistance pro-. The difficulty of fixing _a true market 
grams, anil have cast my vote in favor value, in U.S. dollars, also inhibits pre- 


of the administration’s recommendations 
for authority and appropriations in this 
essential field. But I reserve the privi- 
lege, which I would now exercise, of reg- 
istering disagreement with some of the 
ways ill Which our foreign aid programs 
are administered around the world. 

Previously, I criticized the provision in 
the foreign aid bill expressing our Gov- 
ernmeju-’s official displeasure .with those 
nations that discriminate against Ameri- 
can citizens because of their race, color, 
or religion. That statutory provision did 
not achieve the desired end of discrimi- 
nation by the Arab States and the Arab 
League against Americans of Jewish 
faitli. The , language was . therefore 
strengthened this year to require the 
President henceforth to report to Con- 


cise estimates.” 

The assumption on which we furnish 
economic assistance to other nations, it 
seems to me, is that they lack sufficient 
capital and other resources to develop 
their economy to the point at which they 
can begin developing their own economic 
surplus which can be applied for further 
capital formation and economic growth. 
It is my understanding that, in theory, 
we analyze the economy of each country 
in minute detail to be sure that it lacks 
sufficient resources of its own and to sat- 
isfy ourselves that it is making best use 
of the limited resource that it does 
possess. 

As we make that theoretical country- 
by-country analysis, we naturally take 
into consideration the extent to whjph 
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the recipient nation allocates its limited 
resources for military purposes. We 
recognize that support of military forces . 
is a diversion of economic resources from 
the economic development of the coun- 
try. It may be required by the Nation’s 
strategic and political exigencies, but al- 
locating scarce resources to military pur- 
poses tends to retard rather than hasten 
economic advance. 

What are we to believe, then, when we 
And nations accepting armaments from 
the Sino-Soviet nations that are valued 
at two, three, or a dozen times as much 
as they receive from us for peaceful pur- 
poses? If Syria can absorb and make 
use of $128 million in Sino-Soviet arma- 
ments, are we acting wisely in extending 
$69 million in economic assistance? 
How serious is Syria in its professed de- 
sire to progress economically and 
achieve a better life for its people if it 
takes from behind the Iron Curtain 
nearly twice as much in arms as it finds 
itself able to utilize from our bounty for 
peaceful purposes? 

I advance these opinions, Mr. Chair- 
man, because I wish my colleagues and 
the responsible officials of the executive 
branch to reflect upon them. Should we 
not require the administrators of foreign 
economic assistance to take into con- 
sideration the extent to which a re- 
cipient nation is diverting its resources 
to utilize armaments received from the 
Sino-Soviet bloc? Does not acceptance 
of such arms in large quantities at least 
presumptively impugn to some extent 
the professed ambition of the recipient 
nation to attain economic development? 
Should not our considerable influence 
be exerted wherever possible to persuade 
the nations of the world that rising per 
capita incomes are the true measures of 
national stature, not impressive arrays 
of military might? 


CUBA 

asked and was given 
end his remarks at this 
cord and to include a 

resolution.) 

Mr. ALFORD. Mr. Speaker, on all 
sides, from all over America, we hear a 
clamor for a solution to the terrifying 
situation that confronts us in Cuba. 
Committees of this Congress are strug- 
gling with the problem, attempting to 
find a solution. 

Mr. Speaker, the true solution to this 
problem lies within the immediate grasp 
of the House of Representatives. It is 
incorporated in House Concurrent Res- 
olution 223, which I introduced on April 
25, 1961, and which still is pending be- 
fore the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

This resolution is simplicity itself. It 
declares that it is the sense of Congress 
that immediate and effective action is 
necessary for the protection and the life 
of our American nations, and for the 
maintenance of the Monroe Doctrine. 

This priceless and historic Doctrine 
has not been abrogated. It stands in 
full force and effect today just as it did 
more than a century ago. All that is de- 
manded is that it be enforced. 

That Members of the House may be 
refreshed, I insert this resolution at this 


^ (mT'alford 

permission to ext 
point in the Re< 


point in the Record, and I urge its im- 
mediate adoption: 

H. Con. Res. 223 

Whereas the conditions that have long 
obtained in our near neighbor, Cuba, in re- 
cent years,; and which are now critically 
acute, constitute an ever mounting danger 
and menace to our own and sister countries 
of the Western Hemisphere at the hands of 
communistic Influence and sanguinary power 
which, if permitted to continue, will de- 
stroy every vestige of free and representa- 
tive governiment in these nations, and lead 
to the complete dominance by the most 
brutal despotism the world has ever known; 
and 

Whereas these communistic activities are 
clear-cut and intended violations of the 
Monroe Doctrine; and of the various declara- 
tions and historic, policies of these nations 
on the subject of foreign efforts to penetrate 
and assume power in this hemisphere: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved 6 y the House of Representatives 
( the Senate concurring ) , That it is the sense 
of the Congress of the United States of 
America that immediate and effective action 
is necessary for the protection and the life 
of our American nations, and for the main- 
tenance of the Monroe Doctrine; 

Sec. 2. That to these ends all our Ameri- 
can governments should forthwith unite, in 
line with their traditional policies and treaty 
obligations, to repel these monstrous forces 
of evil, anfl. to employ whatever means may 
be necessary, military or otherwise; and 

Sec. 3. That we fully support the President 
of the United States of America in his recent 
statements touching these matters, with the 
pledge that we shall give him effective coop- 
eration in doing whatever is necessary to 
be done — in concert with the other affected 
nations, or by the United States alone, if the 
emergency; so requires — in line with the 
principles and practices of the Monroe Doc- 
trine. 


A CENTURY OF EMANCIPATION 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Boggs). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Findley] is recognized for 3 hours. 

(Mr. FINDLEY asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
taken this time to commemorate an im- 
portant anniversary in the history of the 
Republic,; the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion, which was issued 100 years ago, Sat- 
urday of this week. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that at the conclusion of my remarks, the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Schwengel] 
and the ; gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Derwinski] may extend their remarks 
in the Record. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
Emancipation Proclamation was the 
greatest isingle stroke for liberty in the 
long histiory of mankind. 

Saturcjay we will mark the passage of 
100 eventful years since that tall, wor- 
ried, harried man from Illinois set his 
pen to a document that marked a be- 
ginning in the long struggle man has 
waged In the cause of freedom. Abra- 
ham Lincoln had long before determined 
that when the proper time came, he 
would indeed strike the chains from a 


large segment of his fellow men by the 
exercising of a part of the tremendous 
power that goes with the office of the 
President of the United States. He had 
set that determination on the record for 
all mankind to see clearly. 

Just 4 years before, during that his- 
toric series of debates in which he had 
engaged with Sltephen A. Douglas, speak- 
ing at Alton, 111., October 15, 1858, Abra- 
ham Lincoln had said in part the fol- 
lowing : 

[The right and. wrong of slavery.] That 
is the real issue. That is the issue that will 
continue in this country When these poor 
tongues of Judge Douglas and myself shall 
be silent. It is the eternal struggle between 
these two principles — right and wrong— 
throughout the world. They are the two 
principles that have stood face to face from 
the beginning of time, and will ever continue 
to struggle. Tlie one is the common right 
of humanity, and the other the “divine right 
of kings.” It is the same principle in what- 
ever shape it develops itself. It is the same 
spirit that says, “You work and toll and earn 
bread and I’ll eat it.” No matter in what 
shape it comes, whether from the mouth of 
a king who seeks to bestride the people of 
his own nation and live by the fruit of their 
labor, or from one race of men as an ex- 
cuse for enslaving another race, it :is the same 
tyrannical principle. 

Clearly, Mr. Speaker, the mind of 
Abraham Lincoln was determined' even 
then to strike; down this principle, and 
all he sought was the time and the meth- 
od to best accomplish this end. Many 
of Lincoln’s leading supporters in the 
presidential campaign of 1860 expected 
Lincoln to emancipate the slaves im- 
mediately. Lincoln waited. In waiting 
he subjected himself to constant pres- 
sure and much unwarranted abuse from 
those very supporters for not taking this 
step. 

In the 8(1 -.some years separating the 
American Revolution from the Civil War, 
the United States had become wedded 
and tied to, enmeshed with and saturated 
in the slavery institution. It is true that 
half the Nation rejected slavery early if 
our national history. But even tlif 
half — the Northern half — had made / 
move to prevent the existence of Slav/ 
in the South, and many northerners t 
always been sympathetic to the cause oi 
slavery. When Jefferson proposed the 
ordinance of 1786, forbidding the exten- 
sion of slavery into any of the Terri- 
tories, a good number of northern Con- 
gressmen combined their votes with those 
of southern Congressmen to kill the pro- 
posal, thereby permitting the spread of 
slavery as far north as St. Louis and as 
far west as Texas. 

Northern acceptance of slavery in the 
South permitted the expansion and 
lengthy existence of two national par- 
ties — Whig and Democratic — neither of 
which had a word of approbation for the 
slavery institution. There was anti- 
slavery sentiment around, of course — but 
not very much of it was especially vigo- 
rous, and that which was vigorous was 
exceedingly unpopular. Up in Boston, 
William Lloyd Garrison and Wendell 
Phillips were; hard at work, enlisting a 
handful of antislavery radicals, opposed 
to the existence of slavery anywhere in 
the United S tates. So extreme was their 
position, however, that they failed to 
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The result of Increased Investments In 
small business through, the SBIC’s Is an In- 
crease in national productivity and em- 
ployment as well as the fulfillment of the 
primary consideration of helping small busi- 
ness place Itself, in a better competitive posi- 
tion. 

I know of one specific instance which es- 
pecially demonstrates the value of the pro- 
gram. Until recently, the Defense Depart- 
ment had only one major source from which 
to purchase a highly Important component 
item. A small firm capable of producing the 
Item was unable to compete for tile con- 
tract because of inadequate capital. An 
SBIC, after studying the small firm's poten- 
tial, agreed to provide the needed financing 
and the small business is now a competitive 
bidder and has been supplying a substantial 
part of the Defense Department’s need. By 
providing a small firm with the means to 
become competitive and to survive, this 
SBIC contributed not solely to the welfare 
of this particular business, but also to the 
elimination of a sole source procurement 
situation. 

I have cited this specific SBIC investment 
because I think It is an excellent example 
of both the direct and the indirect advan- 
tages that flow throughout our economy 
from the maintenance of a strong and 
healthy small business community. 

When equity capital is needed and is not 
available, the trend of small firms is toward 
consolidation with competitors or with a 
big business. It is my hope that the SBIC 
program will slow down and perhaps even 
reverse this trend and help small concerns 
to preserve their identity and continue as 
a significant force in the American economy. 

As the Small Business Committee stated 
in its most recent annual report, a primary 
factor in the success of the program has been 
and will continue to be the flexibility of the 
act under which this type of financing can 
be provided. There’s not only flexibility In 
the methods of providing assistance to small 
concerns but provision has been made for 
the SBIC industry to serve all segments of 
the small business community. 

The needs of small business are vastly 
different. A small retailer, for example, may 
require $20,000 to $30,000 in long-term credit 
for the expansion which will enable him to 
grow and prosper; whereas, a small manu- 
facturer competing with the giants of Amer- 
ican industry may have just as great a need 
for $2 to $3 million in equity capital for plant 
expansion and equipment. 

There is a vast difference between the 
needs of these two members of tpe small 
business community but small they are and 
survive they must if our free enterprise sys- 
tem is to function as it should. 


BENEFITS FOR MEMBERS OF ARMED 
FORCES OF NATIONS ALLIED WITH 
THE UNITED STATES IN WORLD 
WAR II 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill to 
amend section 109 of title 38, United 
States Code, to provide benefits for mem- 
bers of the armed forces of natiorjs allied 
with the United States in World War II. 
My amendment would make benefits 
available to a person who served in ac- 
tive service in the armed forces of any 
government allied with the United States 
in World War II who has been a lawful 
resident of the United States for at least 
10 years, and who during such service 
was a member of forces which actually 
participated in armed conflict against an 
enemy of the United States. Such a 
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person would derive benefits — as hospi- 
tal and domiciliary care and medical 
services— to the same extent as if his 
service had been performed in the Armed 
Forces of the United States. 

I have studied the treatment accorded 
to similar war veterans in other coun- 
tries. For instance, the British Royal 
Air Force Benevolent Fund gives able 
and extensive assistance to former mem- 
bers, and their dependents, of the two 
Polish fighter squadrons which fought 
with the RAF against the Luftwaffe in 
the Battle of Britain. The members of 
these squadrons escaped from the near- 
total destruction by Hitler of the Polish 
armed forces, made then’ way to France 
and ultimately to England, finally to per- 
form distinguished service for the RAF. 
The Benevolent Fund, of the RAF now 
provides grants and loans to those in 
need of assistance, makes interest-free 
loans to those in need of money to buy 
tools, and helps obtain employment to 
those out of work. In this way, the 
British people show their gratitude to 
those who fought for Britain. 

Investigation shows a pressing need 
for legislation dealing with this problem 
in our country. Thousands of brave men 
of different nationalities served the goals 
of the free world in the Second World 
War. The Polish people were especially 
notable for their exemplary bravery and 
service. After the hostilities had ended, 
many of these distinguished soldiers 
came to the United States. Here, to- 
gether with their families, they hoped to 
rebuild their lives and salvage the 
dreams the war had reduced to rubble. 
Financial reward cannot exhaust our 
gratitude. But it could make the lives 
of these brave men a bit easier. 

Mr. President, the United States has 
always been proud of its tradition of 
faithfulness to friends. I now ask that 
those who fought for the principles 
which we hold most dear now be assisted 
by passage of this legislation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 3738) to amend section 
109 of title 38, United States Code, to 
provide benefits for members of the 
armed forces of nations allied with the 
United States In World War II, intro- 
duced by Mr. Scoxx, was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 

A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had concurred in the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 1 to the bill 
(H.R. I960) to amend chapter 85 of title 
28 of the United States Code relating to 
the jurisdiction of the United States 
district courts, and for other purposes, 
with an amendment, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate, 
and that the House had concurred in 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 
2 to the bill. 

The message also announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 


11970) to promote the general welfare, 
foreign policy, and security of the United 
States through international trade 
agreements and through adjustment as- 
sistance to domestic industry, agricul- 
ture, and labor, and for other purposes ; 
agreed to the conference asked by the 
Senate on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and that Mr. 
Mills, Mr. King of California, Mr. 
Boggs, Mr.. Keogh, Mr. Mason, Mr. 
Byrnes of Wisconsin, and Mr. Baker 
were appointed managers on the part of 
the House at the conference. 

The message further announced that 
the House had passed the following bills, 
in which it requested the concurrence 
of the Senate; 

H.R. 0943. An act for the relief of Stella 
McKee; 

H.R. 12082. An act to amend the Internal 
Security Act of 1950; and 

HR. 13067. An act to amend title VIII 
of the National Housing Act with respect 
to the authority of the Federal Housing 
Commissioner to pay certain real property 
taxes and to make payments In lieu of real 
property taxes. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 

The following bills were each read 
twice by their titles and referred as 
Indicated: 

H.R. 9943. An act for the relief of Stella 
McKee; and 

H.R. 12082. An act to amend the Internal 
Security Act of 1950; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 
The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, September 20, 1962, he 
presented to the President of the United 
States the following enrolled bills: 

S. 4. An act to provide for the establish- 
ment of the Padre Island National Seashore; 

S. 149. An act for the relief of the estate of 
Gregory J. Kessenich; 

S. 319. An act to amend part I of the In- 
terstate Commerce Act In order to provide 
that the provisions of section 4(1) thereof, 
relating to long- and short-haul charges, 
shall not apply to express companies; 

.S. 1161. An act to provide for the use of 
lands in the Garrison Dam project by the 
Three Affiliated Tribes of the Fort Berthold 
Reservation; 

B. 1307,. An act . to amend section 128 of 
title 28, United States Code, to constitute 
Richland, Wash., a place of holding court 
for the eastern district of Washington, 
southern division, and to waive section 142 
of title 28, United States Code with respect 
to the U.S. District Court for the Eastern 
District of Washington, Southern Division, 
holding court at Richland, Wash.; 

S. 1924. An act to amend the act of August 
27, 1954 (68 Stat. 868) with respect to the 
Uintah and Ouray Reservation in Utah; 

8. 2357. An act to provide for the regula- 
tion of credit life Insurance and credit acci- 
dent and health insurance in the District of 
Columbia; 

S. 2511. An act to provide for the produc- 
tion and distribution of educational and 
training films for use by deaf persons, and 
for other purposes; 

S. 2696. An act to correct certain land de- 
scriptions In the act entitled “An act to de- 
clare that the United States hold In trust for 
the pueblos of Santa Ana, Zia, Jemez, San 
Felipe, Santo Domingo, Cochitl, Isleta, and 
San Ildefonso certain public domain lands”; 
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S. 2971. An act to declare that certain 
lands of the United States are held by the 
United States In trust for the Jlcarllla 
Apache Tribe of the Jlcarllla Reservation; 

S. 3086. An act to provide for a reduction 
in the workweek of the Fire Department of 
the District of Columbia, and for other 
purposes; 

S. 3154. An act to amend Public Law 86- 
184, an act to provide for the striking of 
medals In commemoration of the 100th anni- 
versary of the admission of West Virginia 
into the Union as a State; 

S. 3315. An act to relieve owners of abut- 
ting property from certain assessments in 
connection with the repair of alleys and side- 
walks in the District of Columbia; 

S. 3317. An act to amend the provisions of 
law relating to personal property coming into 
the custody of the property clerk, Metropoli- 
tan Police Department, and for other 
purposes; and 

S. 3580. An act to amend the Atomic En- 
ergy Community Act of 1955, as amended, to 
provide for the disposal of federally owned 
properties at Los Alamos, N. Mex., and for 
other purposes. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
APPENDIX 

On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the Ap- 
pendix, as follows: 

By Mrs. SMITH of Maine: 

Article entitled “The Monroe Doctrine is 
Still Alive,” written by Brig. Gen. J. D. Hittle, 
U.S. Marine Corps (retired), Director of Na- 
tional Security and Foreign Affffairs, Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars. 

By Mr. SCOTT: 

Article entitled “U.S. Strategy in No. 1 
Danger Area,” written by Maj. Gen. Max S. 
Johnson (Ret.), published in the U.S. News 
& World Report of September 17, 1962. 

Article entitled “European Unity: The 
Different Political Goals," written by Robert 
C. Doty, published in the New York Times on 
September 16, 1962; an article entitled “Eu- 
ropean Unity: Economic Problems," written 
by Seth S. King, published in the New York 
Times on September 16, 1962. 

By Mr. THURMOND : 

Editorial entitled “Russian Roulette,” 
written by Rev. A. McKay Brabham, Jr., 
editor, published in the South Carolina 
Methodist Advocate. 

Editorial relating to Robert Soblen, broad- 
cast on radio station WGAC In Augusta, 
Ga. , 

Editorial entitled “J. L. Sims," published 
In the State, Columbia, S.C., on September 
19, 1962; editorial entitled “Death Was Not 
a Stranger,” published in the Columbia, S.C., 
Record on September 18, 1962; editorial en- 
titled “J. L. Sims,” published in the News 
and Courier, Charleston, S.C., on September 
16, 1962; an article entitled “J. L. Sims, 
T. & D. Publisher, “Dies," published in the 
Times & Democrat, Orangeburg, S.C., on 
September 15, 1962. 

By Mr, WILEY: 

Article entitled “Defeat on the Great 
Lakes: U.S. Ships, Mines Lose Out,” written 
by Leo J. Hertzel, published in the Milwau- 
kee, Wis., Journal on September 16, 1962. 



.8. POLICY WITH RESPECT TO 
CUBA 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I rise in 
support of the resolution on Cuba un- 
animously reported by the Foreign Rela- 
tions and Armed Services Committees. 
In my opinion, this resolution, in clear 


and candid terms, states the correct 
position for our country to take with 
respect to the troubled conditions in that 
Caribbean island 90 miles from our 
shores. 

All Americans must feel anger and 
frustration at the situation In Cuba. 
Castro’s Communist subversion of the 
Cuban revolution has hoisted a Red flag 
within sight of our shores. I share the 
common concern about the recent ar- 
rival of Soviet technicians and weapons, 
bath Mig fighters and short-range mis- 
siles. Khrushchev’s insulting warnings 
to the United States have raised every- 
one’s blood pressure. 

But in this situation there is a heavy 
obligation on those of us in public office 
to help our Nation keep events in per- 
spective; to avoid aggravating a tense 
international problem with cheap, rash 
ta).k for political gain. 

This is no time for war hawks. This 
is no time to call for the imposition of 
a haval blockade, in itself an act of war. 
This is no time for garrulous ol<3 men to 
deal lightly with the lives of young men 
whom they might send to war. 

,1 repudiate the belligerent, irrespon- 
sible, demagogic talk, and I support 
wholeheartedly the pending resolution — 
a resolution supporting the intelligent 
position of the President of the United 
States, which has been brought forward 
by the combined Armed Services and 
Foreign Relations Committees. 

I hope it will be unanimously adopted 
by the Senate, and thus state in unmis- 
takable terms our national will and de- 
sire to protect the Interests of freedom 
in our hemisphere, and at the same time 
tq repudiate the unwarranted, irrespon- 
sible and belligerent efforts of many to 
force the United States of America into 
an unwanted and unneeded war in viola- 
tion of solemn treaty obligations against 
unilateral acts of intervention. 

I am happy to state my position in 
support of the policy of drawing a cordon 
sftnitaire around Cuba and thus protect- 
ing the effort of our Latin American 
allies to maintain their freedom with our 
support. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Pennsylvania yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I am happy to yield to 
My friend from Washington. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Without going into 
details on the joint resolution, as to 
which I expect to have something to say 
la(ter in the afternoon, the Senate is 
about to consider some so-called mari- 
time bills today. 

Mr. CLARK. So I have heard, 

Mr. MAGNUSON. We have all been 
Working to preserve the American mer- 
chant marine in many ways. There are 
many ways in which we can tackle the 
problem with respect to which the joint 
resolution will deal. 

I I should like to quote from a UPI dis- 
patch which appeared in the morning 
newspaper : 

Two Italian freighters loaded with Rus- 
sian goods for Cuba remained tied up in port 
today because crew members refused to con- 
tinue the trip. 

The reference is to a port in Italy. 

Port sources said the tleup could worsen 
this week when two more ships carrying 
Russian goods to Cuba are due. 


I make the suggestion that all the 
so-called NATO countries which are 
engaged in this struggle with us against 
the Russian ideology, which is so re- 
pugnant to us, which has now spread its 
ugly ramifications into Cuba, if they are 
sincere in regard to the effort — I am 
sure they are, and I do not question it — 
could take the same action. They can 
see what at least a few Italians have done 
in regard to the blockade of Cuba. I call 
upon the maritime nations which belong 
to NATO to take a good. long look at this 
procedure:, because it could be very effec- 
tive. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank my friend for 
his helpful interjection. I, too, com- 
mend the action by the Italian crews. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator from Pennsylvania has 
expired. 

Mr. CLARK. I hope that shipping in- 
terests in other NATO countries will ex- 
hibit a similar desire. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator from Pennsylvania has 
expired. 

THE CHICAGO & NORTH WESTERN 
RAILWAY STRIKE 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, President 
Kennedy's dilemma over what to do next 
about this strike against the Chicago & 
North Western Railway Is a very real one, 
and until he faces up to the action it 
compels he is impaled squarely on its 
horns. 

His tortuous path along the rocky road 
of labor disputes is well lighted by two 
editorials recently appearing in the 
New York Times and the Chicago Sun- 
Times. They ask the obvious question, 
“Why, Mr. President?” 

Why do we see firm action by the 
President to back up his extra-legal 
board in the aerospace industry, a board 
whose findings were favorable to labor, 
and then have him avoid, like the small- 
pox, the findings of the statutory board 
in the Chicago & North Western Rail- 
way strike, a legally authorized board, 
whose findings are opposed by labor? 

In the aerospace strike he said, “Man- 
agement, get in line or take the conse- 
quences for halting our missile pro- 
gram” In the railway strike, the board 
recommendations having been ignored, 
the President says “make concessions.” 

Mr. President, the Chicago & North 
Western strike is surrounded with de- 
spair. Beet farmers either ship their 
beets or end up broke. Farm produce, 
merchandise of every kind, and even 
commuters, must move. If they do not, 
the slump in the Midwest’s economy will 
make the stock market slump almost as 
palatable as a yacht race on a sunny 
afternoon. 

Labor experts doubt that the Injunc- 
tive relief contained in the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act covers this railway strike. If 
we disagree, and believe it can be em- 
ployed, use it. If Taft-Hartley does not 
seem to apply, recommend to leaders in 
the Congress its incorporation in the 
Railway Labor Act. 

Another expedient available, is the bill 
S. 194, introduced by the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Dirksen) on February 6, 
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The award will be formally presented to 
Senator Magnuson at NDTA’s. 17th annual 
transportation and logistics forum which will 
be held In San Francisco, October 28 31. 
Actual presentation of the award will take 
place during the association’s, annual ban- 
quet the evening of October 31 in San Fran- 
slco’s Sheraton-Palace, Hotel. 

The citation accompanying the award said 
that Senator Magnuson, during his career 
In Congress, "has be.en particularly active 
and effective In the field of transportation 
legislation bearing upon all modes of trans- 
portation." 

“In his capacity as chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, he has constantly and consistently 
led the way in endeavors designed to enhance 
and to Improve our national transportation 
system throughout. His successful efforts 
range through the Magnuson-Monroney aid 
to airports bill, the Federal Aviation Act, 
congressional approval of the International 
Rail and Highway Commission studies, de- 
velopment of the world’s first nuclear-pro- 
pelled merchant ship, the N.S. Savannah; 
the world’s first oceangoing hydrofoil vessel, 
the H.S. Denison; the Transportation Act of 
1958, and most recently the report developed 
under his guidance, as a result of Senate 
Resolution No. 29 of the 86th Congress, 

“His inspiring leadership and enthusiasm, 
sturdy principles and progressive spirit, and 
his valuable and noteworthy service in the 
cause of transportation preparedness have 
merited for him the respect of the entire 
transportation world," the citation con- 
cluded. 

Born in Moorhead, Clay County, Minn., 
April 12, 1905, Senator Magnuson came to 
Washington, D.C., January 1937, as a Mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives from 
Seattle, Wash., where he served until as- 
suming his Senate seat on December 13, 1944. 
He now ranks 9th among Democrats and 
1 1th In seniority in the membership of the 
Senate of the 87th Congress. 

Senator Magnuson holds important posi- 
tions in the Senate for the advancement 
of his and the Nation’s transportation ob- 
jectives. 

He is chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Commerce and chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Independent Offices of the Senate 
Committee on Appropriations, which weighs 
the funding needs of 29 Government agen- 
cies, including all regulatory agencies and of 
the Federal Aviation Agency, the National 
Aeronautics and* Space Administration, In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, and the 
Office of Emergency Planning. 

Senator Magnuson is also a member of 
the Senate Committee on Aeronautical and 
Space Sciences, chairman of the Standing 
Subcommittee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, and of the Special Subcommittee 
To Study Operation of the Military Air 
Transport Service and the Military Sea 
Transportation Service, chairman of the 
Special Subcommittee To Study Methods of 
Advancing Foreign Trade Between the United 
States and Asia, and Between the United 
States and Canada and Iceland. 

In addition, Senator Magnuson is the rec- 
ognized spokesman for transportation In the 
nine-member Senate Democratic policy com- 
mittee on which he serves, and he heads the 
Congressional Board of Visitors to both the 
U.S. Coast Guard Academy and the U.S. 
Merchant Marine Academy. 

OTHER AWARD WINNERS 

Senator Magnuson, as the 1961 winner of 
the National Transportation Award, heads a 
list of many transportation-field leaders who 
liave been honored in previous years. They 
include Morris Forgash, chairman of the 
board and president of the United States 
Freight Co., selected as the 1960 winner for 
sparking industrywide interest in a basic set 
of standards and dimensions of transporta- 
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tlon equipment: Stephen D. Bechtel Sr 
1959 winner, selected for his strengthening 
of transportation facilities through engi- 
neering and construction, mainly in the 
building of oil and natural gas pipeline sys- 
tems; Robert G. LeTourneau, 1968, for his 
development of heavy-duty handling, haul- 
ing, and loading equipment: William T. 
Farley, 1957, for his efforts to strengthen 
transportation as a leader of the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads; Donald J. 
Russell, 1956, for his contribution to the 
solution of emergency transportation prob- 
lems; Donald W. Douglas, Sr„ 1955, for his 
work in both military and civilian trans- 
portation, and Charles H, Weaver, 1954, for 
the design and construction of the nuclear 
powerplant for the submarine Nautilus. 

The National Defense Transportation As- 
sociation, a military-civilian group of trans- 
portation professionals established the Na- 
tional Transportation Award in 1949 to pro- 
mote transportation preparedness and to 
foster a keener realization of military trans- 
portation requirements. 


SENATOR TO DELIVER MAJOR ADDRESS 
OCTOBER 3 I 

Senator Magnuson is expected to deliver 
a major transportation message when he 
speaks to NDTA delegates at their annual 
banquet. 


this action was made by former Con- 
gressman Maurice H. Thatcher, of Ken- 
tucky, a member of the order and on its 
governing board of sureties. 

On the next day, June 17, at the 
Magna Carta service held in Christ 
Church, Hon. John C. Bell, Jr., chief jus- 
tice of the Pennsylvania Supreme Court 
was the speaker, and he delivered a most 
interesting and patriotic address. Fol- 
lowing its delivery. Justice Bell was 
presented with the order’s annual award 
of merit for outstanding public service. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent for inclusion of this excellent ad- 
dress in the Record. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record 
as follows: 

Address of John C. Bell, Jr„ Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, 
1962 HEIST ^' HTIKCH ' Philadelp hia, June 17, 


MAGNA CARTA 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, the 
Baronial Order of Magna Charta is a 
highly esteemed, patriotic organization, 
with its headquarters in Philadelphia. 
Its members are to be found in the vari- 
ous States of the Union— many of them 
in Pennsylvania. The sureties of Magna 
Carta were the barons and nobles 
chosen to see to it that the English King 
did nothing to stay or destroy the 
liberties granted under the famous Docu- 
ment of Runnymede, approved in 1215. 

Every year the annual meeting of the 
officers and members of the order is held 
usually in Philadelphia or its environs 
These meetings are usually held at the 
home of members ; and a feature involved 
is the display of the banners of the 
original sureties. Weather permitting, 
the dinner that is served is on the lawn 
of the host. These occasions are well at- 
tended; and the wives and daughters of 
the members lend the "eloquence of their 
presence.” The annual meeting falls on 
a Saturday in the early summer, at 
which business is transacted, and the 
social aspects observed. 

On the day following the annual meet- 
ing, Sunday, a Magna Carta service 
is held in Old Christ Church, in the heart 
of Philadelphia, and an address is de- 
livered, concerning Magna Carta, by an 
outstanding publicist. The banners of 
the ancient sureties are carried in the 
church procession. Following the serv- 
ice the order makes bestowal of its an- 
nual award of merit on the speaker. 

The last annual meeting of the order 
occurred June 16. 1962, at the home of 

Charles Edgar Hires, former marshal 

chief officer of the order — in Bryn Mawr 
in Metropolitan Philadelphia. The 
meeting is designated the annual grand 
chapter. Col. Thomas R. White, Jr., is 
the present marshal. 

An interesting feature of this meeting 
was the election of Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur as an honorary life member of the 
order. He is eligible for membership un- 
der his ancestral lines. The motion for 


We are gathered today to celebrate the 
747th anniversary of one of the greatest and 
probably the most famous document in Eng- 
lish history, the Magna Charta. It is par- 
ticularly appropriate that these commemora- 
tive services should be held in Philadelphia, 
the city which is the birthplace of liberty 
and in Christ Church, because it is probably 
the most famous church in our country. 
This historic church is rich in tradition, 
glorious in its spirituality, and wonderful 
in the influence which it has exerted in 
Philadelphia and on the Founding Fathers of 
our Nation. It was chartered by the Bishop 
of London in 1696, upon petition of 36 per- 
sons, including physicians, lawyers, carpen- 
ters, a baker, a dyer, a judge of the Admir- 
alty, and two "pirates." It was the first 
Church of England parish in this colony and 
thus the mother church of the diocese of 
Pennsylvania. It was a shrine of American 
patriots during Revolutionary times and 
especially when the Declaration of Independ- 
ence was being drafted and signed, and the 
Constitution was adopted. George Washing- 
ton, Benjamin Franklin, and many other 
leaders of our country worshipped at Christ 
Church and many of them are burled here 

The Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States was formed in Christ Church 
after the Revolution, and William White, 
who was its outstanding rector for 57 years’ 
was not only chaplain of the Continental 
Congress, but also became the first bishop 
of Pennsylvania. 

Its spiritual leadership has been combined 
with temporal leadership and works of 
charity and benevolence. Through the in- 
fluence of members of its congregation, four 
churches in nearby counties have' been estab- 
lished, as was the University of Pennsylvania, 
the Episcopal Academy, and the Philadelphia 
Divinity School. After 260 years since its 
founding. Christ Church has lost nothing of 
its spirituality and its dynamic activity as a 
church and parish. Its parish groups and 
organizations are constantly aiding the poor, 
the helpless and the needy, and spreading the 
Kingdom of God at home and abroad. Its 
fame and historic appeal is evident from the 
fact that some 175,000 people visit Christ 
Church every year, and of this number ap- 
proximately 50,000 are schoolchildren, scouts 
and young people. 

Our ancestors who founded America, be- 
lieved that God created men in equality and 
willed them to be free in body, spirit and 
soul. Our forefathers crossed 3,000 mtles of 
a wild unknown ocean and gave up security, 

In order to live and worship in freedom. In 
words and in deeds they proclaimed their be- 
lief in God, and in freedom from any absolute 
temporal ruler. They proclaimed this in the 
Declaration of Independence, they estab- 
lished It by a revolution, and they ordained 
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Union done so since the Second World War? 
Half-a-dozen? More like a dozen?] 

If the afterallers are even partly right, 
what is the moral justification for foreign 
aid, for the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion, and all the rest? And what of our long 
record, backed by unbroken history, of seek- 
ing no territory, no conquest? If we are, in- 
deed, to be measured alongside the Soviet 
Union by our own. voices what is the use of 
anything at all? 

The afterall logic comes to this: Here, 
afterall, are two giant powers. If we have 
the right to maintain foreign bases, though 
our bases are maintained with the consent 
and on the eager appeal of the host nations, 
then so does the Soviet Union, even though 
its bases are maintained at gunpoint and In 
some instances over the dead bodies of the 
host nations. 

If this is objectivity, so then is the epigram 
which says that the rich and poor have an 
equal right to sleep in the public parks. 

What price the objectivity, say of a 
Chester Bowles, a presidential adviser who 
says we must not attack a Cuba Infected 
with Soviet military communism because we 
should then be charged in the United Na- 
tions by the Russians with blatant aggres- 
sion and very likely they (the Russians) 
would win their case? 

The naked right of self-defense cannot 
possibly be alerted by any such mere Allce- 
ln-Wonderland propaganda case In the U.N. 
or elsewhere. 

There are only two possible excuses for not 
putting a stop right now to Soviet penentra- 
tion. One is the official judgment that as 
of now we are not directly menaced. The 
other is the estimate, on which President 
Kennedy is banking, that the job can be 
done through collective Pan American 
action. Because he is President, his judg- 
ments must be accepted now; because there 
can be only one President at a time and be- 
cause only a President can either know all of 
the facts or act upon them, anyhow. 

But if his Judgments turn out wrong, and 
wrong because of any heed paid to the after- 
allers, there will be measureless tragedy for 
his administration and for this country. 
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U.S. POLICY WITH RESPECT TO 
CUBA 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, there 
is a seething bitterness among the Amer- 
ican people today. They watch the ugly 
contemptible situation in a Communist- 
dominated island located 90 miles off 
the American coastline. They are filled 
with a bitterness perhaps unparalleled 
in modem times at the Soviet Union’s 
making of Cuba a Communist power in 
this hemisphere. 

That feeling is shared by the people’s 
representatives in this Chamber. Short- 
ly the U.S. Senate, in my judgment, will 
unanimously pass Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 230, which yesterday was reported 
to the Senate unanimously by both the 
Committee on Armed Services and the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the resolution may 
be printed in the Record at this point 
in my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bur- 
dick in the chair). Is there objection 
to the request of the Senator from Cali- 
fornia? 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution (S.J. Res. 230) was ordered 
to be printed in the Record, as follows: 


Whereas President James Monroe, An- 
nouncing the Monroe Doctrine in 1823, de- 
clared that the United States would con- 
sider anj attempt on the part of European 
powers “to extend their system to any por- 
tion of this hemisphere as dangerous to our 
peace and safety”; and 

Whereas in the Rio Treaty of 1947 the 
parties agreed that “an armed attack by any 
State against an American State shall be 
considered as an attack against all the 
American States, and, consequently, each one 
of the said contracting parties undertakes to 
assist in' meeting the attack in the exercise 
of the inherent right of individual or col- 
lective self-defense recognized by article 51 
of the charter of the United Nations”; and 
Whereas the Foreign Ministers of the Or- 
ganization of American States at Punta del 
Este in January 1962 declared: "The present 
Government of Cuba has identified Itself 
with the principles of Marxist-Lenlnist ide- 
ology, has established a political, economic, 
and social system based on that doctrine, 
and accepts military assistance from extra- 
continental Communist powers, including 
even the threat of military intervention in 
America on the part of the Soviet Union”; 
and 

Whereas the international Communist 
movement has increasingly extended into 
Cuba its political, economic, and military 
sphere of influence : Now, therefore, he it 
Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the United 
States is determined— 

(a) to prevent by whatever means may be 
necessary, including the use of arms, the 
Marxist-Leninlst regime in Cuba from ex- 
tending} by force or the threat of force, its 
aggressive or subversive activities to any part 
of this hemisphere; 

(b) tb prevent in Cuba the creation or 
use of an externally supported military capa- 
bility endangering the security of the United 
States; and 

(c) to work with the Organization of 
American States and with freedom-loving 
Cubans 1 to support the aspirations of the 
Cuban people for self-determination. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, the pas- 
sage of the joint resolution will demon- 
strate ! that the American people are 
united’ behind the President of the 
United States. The passage of the joint 
resolution will demonstrate that the 
Congress of the United States, the 
American people’s representatives, re- 
confirm in the President the responsi- 
bility which under the Constitution is 
his, to! take such steps as may be neces- 
sary and appropriate in the defense not 
alone of the American people, but in the 
defense also of freedom in the Western 
Hemisphere; and to prevent any at- 
tempted exportation of communism by 
Cuba, or the Soviet Union, or any Com- 
munist power, into any part of this 
hemisphere. 

I am., as an American and not a par- 
tisan, most grateful a-nd proud of what 
our two committees have done, I look 
forward to demonstrating with my vote, 
in conjunction with the votes of every 
Democrat and every Republican in this 
Chamber, the fact that the American 
people and the American Government 
intend to see that communism does hot 
constitute a growing cancer in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. Firmness in our pol- 
icy against Communist imperialism must 
be an'unflinching American position any 
place! in this globe where the threat 
arises] 


Mr. MAGOTSON. Mr. President, I 
wish to associate myself, in case the time 
limitation might not alloy? all of us to 
say what we would like to say on Cuba 
and on the joint resolution, with the re- 
marks made by the Senator from Cali- 
fornia and by the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania. Apparently Senators are united 
on this issue, regardless of political party. 
Apparently we are all united in the belief 
that Castro must go. We are dedicated 
to that proposition, whether we be Re- 
publicans or Democrats. 

I think the best illustration of that 
fact for tire. American people, as Amer- 
icans rather than Republicans or Demo- 
crats, is what is taking place in the Sen- 
ate today. The distinguished Senator 
from California is a Republican candi- 
date for the U.S. Senate in a State, a 
neighbor' to mine. I am a Democratic 
candidate for the U.S. Senate in my 
State. We are both united in believing 
that Castro must go, and we shall be 
dedicated to that proposition. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I thank my friend. 


TRIBUTE TO SENATOR MAGNUSON 
Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, an 
article in the September -October 1962 
issue of tire National Defense Transpor- 
tation Journal paid high tribute to Sen- 
ator Magnuson and observed that he had 
been selected by the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
of the Department of Defense to receive 
the thirteenth annual National Trans- 
portation Award of the National Defense 
Transportation Association. The award 
will be presented to Senator Magnuson 
on October 31, 1962. The citation ac- 
companying the award stated, among 
other things; 

His Inspiring leadership and enthusiasm, 
sturdy principles and progressive spirit, and 
his valuable and noteworthy service in the 
cause of transportation ' preparedness have 
merited for him the respect of the entire 
transportation world. 

Mr. President, the recognition accord- 
ed Senator Magnuson by this award is 
richly deserved. In both Houses of the 
Congress and on both sides of the aisle 
no one would dispute that he is Mr. 
Maritime;. 

Mir. President, whether the mode of 
travel or cargo shipment is over water, 
on the surface or in the air, I believe 
there is no man in Congress who has: been 
more dedicated to, or contributed more, 
to the achieving and realization by our 
country of the most modern and efficient 
transport system in the world. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed at this 
point in the Record. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows : 

Senator Magnuson Wins Transportation 
Award 

Senator Warren G. Magnuson, of Wash- 
ington State, has been selected by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff of the Department of Defense 
to receive the 13th annual National Trans- 
portation. Avrard of the National Defense 
Transportation Association. His selection 
was based on achievements in transportation 
which “contributed to the effectiveness of 
the transportation industry in support of 
national security.” 
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In President Kennedy’s word. Jt is that the 
public discussion has grown too narrow, 
making it sound as though the United States 
had only two choices: Either dp nothing at 
all about the Soviet occupation of Cuba, or 
else Immediately mount a military invasion 
to take over the island. 

The President himself leaves this implica- 
tion. His stated policy is to dp nothing at 
present, but to act boldly at any time the 
Communist buildup in Cuba endangers or 
Interferes with the security of the United 
States or its hemispheric allies. 

It may be that these black-and-white al- 
ternatives are the only ones left. After all, 
the United States has already used up a lot 
of economic and political weapons. It cut 
Castro off from Cuba’s prime sugar market; 
it embargoed exports to Cuba of everything 
but some food and medicine; it succeeded 
in getting a somewhat grudging denuncia- 
tion of Castro from the Organization of 
American States and his exclusion from the 
Inter-American Defense Board. 

Still, today’s either/or atmoshere obviously 
encourages the proponents of each alterna- 
tive — those eager to rush into Cuba without 
further ado, and those who don’t want the 
United States to fight anywhere for anything. 
And this atmosphere deters people from tak- 
ing thought to see if there are any other 
possible ways for dealing with this expand- 
ing Soviet base on our doorstep. 

Certainly some other possibilities exist, 
whether or not they necessarily represent 
wise courses for the United States. One 
would be' an attempt to force the Soviet hand 
in Cuba by applying pressure elsewhere, as 
for example curbing trade with the Soviet 
bloc. Similarly, there could be diplomatic 
pressures, including breaking relations with 
the Soviet Union. 

Or, to confine the response to Soviet Cuba 
itself, the United States could tell the Krem- 
lin that unless it voluntarily stops shipping 
arms and men to Cuba, the United States 
will do the stopping. If they refused, that 
would of course mean a blockade as far as 
all military shipments to or from Cuba are 
concerned. 

Now a blockade is a military act but it 
is not of itself war. If the Soviets refrained 
from making it an occasion of war, then 
the effect would be to isolate Cuba. The 
Soviets would still have their base but it 
wouldn’t do them much good. In such cir- 
cumstances Castro and Cuban communism 
might or might not collapse from economic 
strangulation, but at least we would have 
neutralized the threat to our security. 

Or the United States could go further 
and tell the Soviets to get out of Cuba al- 
together if they don't want to be evicted. 
Again, a course clearly risking strong Soviet 
reaction. Yet it might be remembered that 
the Soviets have always backed down in the 
face of Western firmness; even the Korean 
war probably would not have occurred had 
not the Soviets thought the sailing was 
clear. In the case of Cuba, military experts 
think it extremely doubtful that the Soviets 
would fight for it; there is too much against 
them, and its intrinsic importance may not 
be all that great to them. 

We cite these courses not in advocacy 
but to suggest there still is ground between 
total inaction and a precipitate plunge into 
Cuba. Words, it is clear, are not enough. 

Right after the Bay of Pigs debacle a 
year ago April, President Kennedy had 
strong words to say about our course in 
Cuba; so did he last week. Yet in the in- 
terim the Soviets have secured and greatly 
strengthened their Caribbean base with no 
opposition from the United States. 

If the United States continues to appear 
weak and lets the Soviets move about the 
Western Hemisphere with impunity, there is 
no telling how far they will go. That is 
why we think the public discussion, not to 


mention Government planning, should cen- 
ter on all possible ways of ending the So- 
viet immunity. 

[Prom Life magazine, Sept. 21, 1962] 
What Should Monroe Doctrine Mean? 

Blockade 

Khrushchev’s arms buildup in Cuba is an 
insolent challenge to the Western Hemi- 
sphere which has so far drawn no adequate 
response from the President of the United 
States. The White House is wrapped in what 
appears to be indecision. A measure of in- 
decision is understandable, for we have been 
skillfully ambushed by ' Khrushchev. But 
the President must act, and we urge him to 
invoke the Monroe Doctrine, a foundation 
stone of U.S. foreign policy, to prevent Cas- 
tro's further import of Communist arms. 

What has happened to the Monroe Doc- 
trine? When Khrushchev pronounced it 
“dead” 2 years ago Elsenhower denied it 
and bo has Kennedy. But Khrushchev is 
evidently trying to prove it dead or to find 
out what it means. Being unilateral, the 
Doctrine has always meant Just what the 
United States says it means, including what 
kind of ’’colonization” it is intended to for- 
bid. But to mean anything to Khrushchev, 
the doctrine needs a fresh definition of the 
kind the United States will risk a fight for, 
Kennedy owes the world that clarification. 

In his statement admitting the Cuban 
buildup Kennedy said it is not yet a serious 
military threat to the United States. He 
made a distinction (hardly tenable) between 
offensive and defensive weapons, implying 
that a continued buildup will raise the 
“gravest issues" — that is, issues of U.S. pre- 
ventive action. We suggest that the issue is 
sufficiently grave already; that the presence 
of massive Soviet arms and soldiers in this 
hemisphere is hostile to the Monroe Doc- 
trine, and that it should be specifically 
defined to exclude them. Russian arms have 
turned Cuba into a Russian colony as abject 
as East Germany. If not yet a threat to the 
continental United States, they are such to 
the harassed governments of Venezuela, Gua- 
temala, Honduras and several other members 
of our hemisphere security system, not to 
mention our Marine base at Guantanamo or 
the Panama Canal. And they are a political 
threat to the U.S. position as a world power. 

How then Can Kennedy stop further Com- 
munist arms to Cuba and make an updated 
Monroe Doctrine stick? He has taken some 
first steps. He is bringing pressure on our 
NATO allies not to let their ships be chartered 
for this traffic. Dean Rusk has proposed an 
informal meeting of Western Hemisphere 
foreign ministers to discuss possible OAS 
action. Moreover, Kennedy has promised to 
continue helping Caribbean nations patrol 
their shores against arms smuggled from 
Cuba. 

These steps are not enough. The next one, 
we suggest, is that the U.S. Navy, with what- 
ever Latin American support we can muster, 
stop and search all vessels, especially Soviet 
vessels, entering Cuban waters and suspected 
of carrying more Soviet arms or men. The 
men would be sent home, the arms dumped 
in the sea. 

Rusk has discouraged a blockade talk on 
the ground that It would be an act of war. 
But a blockade against armaments is less 
warlike than Khrushchev’s massive arming 
of Castro. It is less bellicose than Khru- 
shchev’s irresponsible rodomontade of last 
week, in which he accused the United States 
of plotting an invasion of Cuba and threat- 
ened nuclear war. An arms blockade — al- 
though it may mean war — is not necessarily 
a formal act of, war, especially if the 139- 
year-old Monroe Doctrine is interpreted to 
require it. 

In so interpreting it, we must of course 
seek assent from our Latin allies, with whom 
we have increasingly shared responsibility 


for the doctrine’s definition since 1933. But 
we have not surrendered this responsibility; 
the Latins are inclined to evade it; and our 
whole hemisphere security system depends 
in the last analysis on U.S. power. Said 
Kennedy last year; “If the nations of this 
hemisphere should fail to meet their com- 
mitments against outside Communist pene- 
tration * * * this Government will not 
hesitate in meeting its primary obligations 
which are to the security of our Nation." 

It is true that U.S. interests and security 
are now global, not merely hemispheric. 
Kennedy himself seems unduly impressed 
with Khrushchev’s argument that if we sup- 
port NATO bases near Russia’s Turkish bor- 
der, why can’t Russia have bases in our 
backyard? Though our interests are global, 
we have a prior commitment to this hemi- 
sphere; and there is no law telling us we 
must not resist aggression until our declared 
enemy is as worldwide as we. 

Tlie Soviet buildup near Florida is the 
most direct challenge to the Monroe Doctrine 
since Maximilian invaded Mexico. The re- 
assertion of the doctrine against this threat 
will reassure our uneasy allies and put spine 
In the inter-American system. Above all, it 
will let Khrushchev know that Kennedy, 
who once said, “Our restraint is not inex- 
haustible,” is not the victim of permanent 
indecision. A blockade has its dangers, in- 
cluding that of physical sailor-to-sailor con- 
tact with the enemy, though the conflict will 
remain as limited as Khrushchev desires. 
There is far greater danger in continued 
piecemeal acceptance of the worldwide Com- 
munist advance. 

[From the Washington Evening Star, Sept. 

19, 1962] 

Beware “After All” View on Cuba — Ration- 
alizing of the Soviets’ Takeover With 
Free World’s Bases Is Found Faulty 
(By William S. White) 

A curious line is running through much 
public and private comment about the pres- 
ence in Castro Cuba of Soviet arms and 
Soviet “technicians.” It might be called the 
argument of after all, and it goes thus: 

It is very upsetting, of course, that the 
Soviet Union has now made a publicly 
boasted military lodgment in this hemi- 
sphere. But, after all, the United States has 
forces of Its own or allies of Its own in many 
places confronting Russia, too. 

Of this sort of reasoning the only pos- 
sible query is how “sophisticated," how "ob- 
jective,” can you get? Isn’t this another 
way of saying that there is, underneath, not 
much difference between us and our record 
and intentions and the Soviet Union and its 
record and intentions? 

Is there no distinction between the posi- 
tioning of American forces in free countries 
which have asked for our protection and the 
positioning of Soviet forces in countries 
which have been brutally and simply over- 
run — say Hungary and Poland? 

We have troops in West Germany, yes. 
But is West Germany under our rule as East 
Germany is under Nikita Khrushchev’s rule? 
President Kennedy, whose whole adminis- 
tration has been involved in endless and 
often losing arguments with Chancellor 
Adenauer, would hardly say so. 

For a decade we have had troops or mili- 
tary associations in a Europe running from 
Turkey on the east to Italy on the south and 
France on the west. But have we dominated 
any of those countries? Charles de Gaulle 
of France would hardly prove so. For 
American foreign policy has been as notably 
unsuccessful In dominating General de 
Gaulle as It has been in dominating Chan- 
cellor Adenauer or the Turks or the Italians 
or the Belgians or any of the others. 

And where and when have we used a for- 
eign base or lodgment to assault another 
nation? How many times has the Soviet 
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ment tells us that we must wait until the 
Communists can do us real harm before 
action is taken. Meanwhile, nothing is 
to be done .to prevent this threat from 
arising. Even though history has con- 
clusively demonstrated that the Com- 
munists appreciate and respond only to 
firm, resolute action, the administration 
proposes that instead we give the Reds 
an uninterrupted diet of weakness and 
vacillation. 

As a substitute for a meaningful policy, 
an attempt has been made by the ad- 
ministration to divert attention from the 
very real crisis in Cuba. On the one 
hand we are told that Berlin is the real 
problem, not Cuba, and by implication 
that we should not worry much about 
the Castro government and the Soviet 
military buildup in Cuba. Inspired leaks 
were given to the press by administra- 
tion spokesmen espousing this peculiar 
dogma which maintains that if we have 
two problems, we should only worry 
about one. 

WE MUST FACE UP TO CUBA OR LOSE ALL LATIN 
AMERICA 

Even though it is most embarrassing 
to the administration we must direct 
our attention to Cuba and to Latin 
America as well as to Berlin. The fact 
remains that our present policy toward 
Cuba is an open invitation for further 
Communist inroads in Latin America. 
They have seen the administration panic 
at the Bay of Pigs, and they see our 
present indecisive timidity. We are, 
therefore, driving them toward an active 
anti-American neutralism, if not out- 
right collaboration with the Communists. 
As the Latin American expert for the 
Washington Daily News, Virginia Prew- 
ett, observed in an article on September 
17: 

President Kennedy’s announced determi- 
nation to act against Castro only if Russia, 
makes Cuba strong enough to attack the 
United States or Latin America militarily 
is inviting the anti-American mice out to 
play throughout the hemisphere. 

As a result, Latin America is rapidly slip- 
ping toward antt-U.S. neutralism or pro- 
Communlst control without the firing of a 
single shot by Castro. 

'In conclusion she says: 

President Kennedy’s limited defense of 
Cuba is inviting our hemisphere opposition 
to boil furiously, while we are a noncon- 
tender. 

This same theme was developed in a 
Wall Street Journal editorial for Sep- 
tember 18: 

If the the United States continues to ap- 
pear weak and lets the Soviets move about 
the Western Hemisphere tvith impunity, 
there is no telling how far they will go. 
That is why we think the public discussion, 
not to mention Government planning, 
should center on all possible ways of ending 
the Soviet immunity. 

I shall ask unanimous consent that 
both of these articles appear In the Rec- 
ord at the conclusion of jny remarks. 

The United States is, therefore, con- 
signed to a role of “noncontender” while 
administration policies invite our hemi- 
sphere opposition to move away from 
us while the Soviets move about the 
Western Hemisphere with impunity. 


On the other hand, another effort to 
divert attention from Cuba has been 
made by the New Frontier. President 
Kennedy’s special adviser on African and 
Asian affairs, Chester Bowles, managed 
to build a magnificent strawman in a 
speech given, with White House blessing, 
on September 16. Instead of presenting 
a firm. Workable policy toward Cuba, he 
attacked those who are concerned about 
the utter lack of such a program. He 
clearly implied that all those who have 
such a concern advocate an outright in- 
vasion of Cuba and that the only alter- 
native to invasion is a continuation of 
the present do-nothing policy. This may 
be a neat debating trick, but it will not 
fool the American people. We know that 
there are many other things that can he 
done, many alternatives available. If 
these are the only two choices that can 
be dreamed up by administration spokes- 
men, it' is little wonder that our policy 
toward Cuba has been so disastrous. 

In summary, then, the administration 
policy lias been one of reaction, not ac- 
tion; brave words without brave action; 
statements that the Monroe Doctrine 
still is our policy without implementing 
it; this, coupled with attempts to divert 
attention from Cuba and the crisis fac- 
ing Latin America by creating strawmen 
and by saying we should look only at 
Berlin and not Cuba. Of course we must 
look to Berlin, but we must also face up 
to the Cuban threat immediately. 

A PROGRAM OP ACTION 

The present situation calls for firm 
action. We should immediately meet 
with the Organization of American 
States jn an effort to obtain a concerted 
econonlic and political quarantine of 
Cuba. | We must demand that our NATO 
allies, including Canada, must stop ship- 
ping military hardware in NATO-owned 
vessels or in planes that are permitted to 
land to NATO countries on the way to 
Cuba. | Russia and Cuba must be im- 
mediately advised that the military 
buildup In Cuba must stop and that 
Russian military personnel must leave 
the coiintry. We should also give our 
full support to the Cuban freedom fight- 
ers. If these efforts fail, then the United 
States should promptly apply a blockade 
against Cuba. We can do nothing less 
if we wish to stop a Communist takeover 
of other Central and Latin American 
countries and if we wish to stop the re- 
mainder of the countries from conclud- 
ing that the United States is an irreso- 
lute ally which, because of fear” and 
timidity, is unwilling to protect its na- 
tional interests and the interests of the 
Western Hemishpere. 

Immediate action is vital; further de- 
lay will, be fatal. The American people 
are waiting for the President to lead. 
He will have theif unwavering support 
If he acts now and decisively. 

Since I prepared this speech there 
have been two excellent comments on 
the Cuban situation, one in a Life edi- 
torial and the other written by the noted 
columnist William S. White. I ask 
unanitoous consent that these, along 
with the two articles previously men- 
tioned, may be printed in the Record 
following my remarks. 

i 


There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows :: 

(From the Washington Daily News, Sept. 17, 

1962] 

We’re Facing Disaster in South America 

(By Virginia Prewett) 

President: Kennedy’s announced determi- 
nation to act against Castro only II Russia 
makes Cuba strong enough to attack the 
United States or Latin America’ militarily is 
inviting the anti-American mice out to play 
throughout: the hemisphere. 

As a result, Latin America is rapidly slip- 
ping toward anti-U.S. neutralism or pro- 
Communist control without the firing of a 
single shot by Castro. 

The Organization of American States, our 
hemisphere! defense system, is being nibbled 
to death. 

Haiti, with two Communist cabinet min- 
isters, recently warned the OAS it’s prepar- 
ing charges against the Dominican Republic. 
Informants say Haiti will accuse its Domini- 
can neighbor of plotting an invasion. 

Haiti is thus generating counterpressure 
for Moscow against the Dominican Republic, 
since the Dominicans are pushing charges in 
the OAS that: Cuba is inciting subversion in 
their country. The United States is trying 
to get the Republic started in self-govern- 
ment after 30 years of Trujillo dictatorship. 

Bolivia, which has a Communist Vice 
President, recently bolted the . OAS. The 
trumped up excuse is a dispute with Chile 
over use of the River Lauca waters. This 
argument, bumbling along for years, was 
only lately blown up as a reason for dis- 
rupting the OAS. 

brazil slipping 

Brazil, already "neutralist," is slipping 
deeper Into the power of President Joao 
Goulart’s anti-American associates. Senor 
Goulart hris maneuvered his supporters Into 
top army ijommands, but civil war is still a 
possibility, 

Senor Goulart’s triumphal visit to the 
United States last April rescued his then 
tottering prestige and fostered his power 
drive. 

Argentina, only 2 years ago a showcase of 
recovery with the cooperation of U.S pri- 
vate and public capital, has been economi- 
cally shattered by the upsurge of totalitarian 
Peronlsm aided by communism. 

Peronlsm and communism are manipulat- 
ing labor. Huge packing plants and textile 
factories are closed, with slowdowns In other 
industries. Millions of letters are unde- 
livered In paratyzed post offices. Newspapers 
are reduced to skeletonized forms. The Gov- 
ernment 13 2 months behind in paying civil 
servants. 

DIVIDED 

While the Peronlst-Commuuist combina- 
tion gathers momentum from. Russia's strong 
play In Cuba, antitotalitarian forces are 
divided, disoriented, virtually leaderless:. 

Central America’s "President" Louis So- 
moza of Nicaragua has Just warned that 
U.S. Inaction against communism In Cuba 
may “force” Latin Americans Into the Soviet 
bloc. This hints that President Somoza, who 
inherited a family dictatorship but is now 
being pressured to democratize his country, 
may soon start playing the Communists 
against the United States. 

President Kennedy’s limited defense on 
Cuba is Inviting our hemisphere opposition 
to boil furiously, while we are a noncon- 
tender. 

| From the Wall Street Journal, Sept. 18, 
1962] 

This Soviets' Immunity 
The trouble with a lot of the talk about 
Cuba, It seems to us. Is not that It is “rash,” 
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1961, to amend the Norris-LaGuardia 
Act, the National Labor Relations Act, 
and the Railway Labor Act. Hearings 
were held on this bill in the 86th Con- 
gress with no final action and the cur- 
rent bill has been before the Senate for 
19 months. It contains a quick and 
reasonable remedy. It will protect the 
rights of all parties. 

Mr. President, earlier this week, in 
the matter of a relatively few hours, this 
body passed the most comprehensive and 
far-reaching trade bill ever passed by 
any Congress. Under it, we have given 
authority exceeding that ever before 
given a Chief Executive of this great 
Nation. Our demands are given great 
weight. Whatever we need to cope with 
the railway strike will, I am sure, be 
promptly ours for the asking. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the Record var- 
ious editorials on the subject. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

[Prom Omaha (Nebr.) World Herald, Sept. 

15, 1962] 

Sugar in the Fields 

The Chicago & North Western strike, 
which has Idled the Nation’s third largest 
railroad, has Inflicted widespread economic 
hardship. Sugarbeet producers, particu- 
larly, are threatened with considerable loss. 

Sugarbeets have no value except In the 
processing of sugar, and the only place they 
can be' processed Into sugar Is In a sugar 
factory, which In many cases is a consider- 
able distance from the beet fields. The pe- 
riod of time between the maturity of sugar- 
beets and the start of freezing weather nor- 
mally Is a short one. Rapid and orderly 
transportation of the crop Is essential. Beet 
producers feel that If they don’t have the 
crop moving In volume by October 1, their 
financial loss may be heavy. 

The Federal Government has made routine 
efforts at conciliation. The White House has 
Issued the usual expressions of concern. 
But freight cars stand Idle and rails rust. 
We Imagine that some of the sugarbeet pro- 
ducers may wish that President Kennedy 
would perform with some of the firepower 
he displayed when the steel companies tried 
to raise prices. But that — as yet, at least — 
Is not the way the ball bounces. 

[From the Madison (Wls.) State Journal, 
Sept. 17, 1962] 

Concessions, if That Is the Word 

President Kennedy’s highly original sug- 
gestions on how to end the Chicago & 
North Western Railway strike should interest 
Midwest farmers whose sugar beets may rot 
In the fields and Wisconsin paper mill 
workers now jobless because of the tleup. 

“I am hopeful that both sides will make 
sufficient concessions, if that is the word, 
to permit an agreement,” said the President 
at his news conference last week. 

What concessions, exactly, does the White 
House have In mind by the North Western 
management? 

It already is on record as pledging that 
telegraphers shifted to lower paid Jobs would 
get the difference in pay for 5 years; that 
those laid off would get 60 percent of their 
old pay for 3 to 5 years, even If working at 
other Jobs; that those required to move 
would have their moving costs paid, and 
guaranteed against loss In sale of their 
homes; that retraining would be offered the 
furloughed (laid off) workers; that pension 
and hospitalization benefits would be con- 
tinued for the part-pay period. 


These offers by the railroad, made before 
the strike began and restated since, would 
seem to most Americans as about as far as 
an employer can reasonably go in protecting 
workers it no longer needs and can no longer 
afford. 

.The telegraphers insist that they are not 
demanding a “Job freeze” or a veto over 
management rights to hire only the men it 
needs. Yet their refusal to consider the 
North Western offer belles their protest. And 
the fact that neither Mr. Goldberg nor his 
successor. Mr. Wirtz. even once criticized 
the North Western refusal to make a new 
offer is pretty good evidence that the orig- 
inal offer was fair. 

Mr. Kennedy thinks that “both sides” 
should make new concessions to end a costly 
and senseless strike. His proposal is about 
as nonpolitical as his trips to open new 
dams and Inspect missile plants. 

[From the Fargo (N. Dak.) Forum and Moor- 
head (N. Dak.) News, Sept. 7, 1962] 

Jos Security Big Issue in North Western 
Strike 

The strike of the Order of Railroad Teleg- 
raphers against the Chicago & North Western 
Railway does not Involve any dispute over 
wages or hours, but It relates solely to Job 
security. 

It is a disturbing problem not only for the 
participants, but for the public, particularly 
to the public in the States through which 
the railroad runs. The railroad had to close 
down operations since other railroad unions 
would not cross the picket lines. 

The . railroads of the country are in diffi- 
cult times. Faced with increasing compe- 
tition from other carriers, they have found 
that under their type of setup and the Fed- 
eral and State controls over them, some way 
must be discovered to get their properties 
back on paying basis. That is why they 
have been talking mergers. It is why they 
have been trying to find ways to economize — ■ 
they know they must find ways. There have 
been railroad heads who have declared that 
they must have mergers, must put econo- 
mies Into force or private enterprise will be 
out — that it will be necessary for the Fed- 
eral Government to operate the railroads as 
a last resort. 

While there has been much talk of merg- 
ers, little has been done about it. In the 
meantime, railroads have been concerned 
about doing what they can to get their own 
houses in order. Modern communications 
has been one approach. Prior to the em- 
ployment of these techniques it was neces- 
sary to man each local station with a teleg- 
rapher even though many stations were no 
more than 5 or 6 miles apart. With the new 
techniques, the North Western has been elim- 
inating local station telegraphers wherever 
possible. 

When management refused to accede to a 
job security demand that would require 
union consent for the elimination of any 
telegrapher’s post that existed prior to 1967, 
the strike was on. 

A similar demand is on file against the 
New York Central, but an emergency board 
appointed by President Kennedy rejected it 
on August 30. 

It is possible, under the Railway Labor 
Act, for the telegrapher's union soon to call 
a strike against the New York Central. The 
law requires a delay of 30 days before a 
strike can start — after the hoard’s report is 
made public. 

In the Chicago & North Western dispute, a 
Presidential emergency board recommended 
on June 14, 1962, that the union’s demand 
for veto power over Jobs be withdrawn. The 
board also proposed that the railroad and 
the union "negotiate a comprehensive pro- 
gram of employee protection.” 

The union rejected the recommendations. 
The railroad accepted them. 


In commenting on the strike, the Wash- 
ington Post says : 

“By striking the Northwestern the union is 
attempting to set a pattern which would 
make it exceedingly difficult for the hard- 
pressed railroads to institute economies 
through the elimination of superfluous jobs. 
Five factfinding boards have rejected the 
union's demand for a job freeze. One such 
board said: 'A job freeze is like an eoonomic 
cancer. It may serve to hasten the' end of 
an enterprise which might otherwise be able 
to provide more Jobs is a healthy economic 
climate’.” 

The President’s emergency board proposed 
a displacement allowance. That is, a worker 
transferred to a lower paid job would receive 
for 5 years the difference between the new 
wage and his former average as a telegrapher. 
It also called for a furlough allowance — 
minus any other earnings received. This 
would continue for 3 years for an employee 
having 5 to 10 years’ service. A 15-year man 
would get allowances for 5 years. Sever- 
ance pay in a lump sum also was recom- 
mended — and the railroad said it was ready 
to put the plan into effect if the union 
dropped its demand for a job freeze. 

But the union says that the Northwestern 
has brought about “an excessive elimination 
of Jobs.” It contends there has been no 
collective bargaining for eliminating a post 
or as to benefits. 

President Kennedy made several appeals 
for a peaceful solution. The Department of 
Labor tried to bring about mediation ef- 
forts. All legal procedures of the Railway 
Labor Act have been exhausted. 

In the current issue of the U.S. News & 
World Report it is said that "the administra- 
tion’s final weapon — in the event of a pro- 
longed strike — could be an appeal to Con- 
gress for special legislation to bar railroad 
strikes and require arbitration of the is- 
sues— binding settlement by outsiders.” 

[From the Pierre (S. Dak,) State News, 
Sept. 12, 1962] 

Unnecessary Rail Strike 

It seems as though the railroad operating 
unions are trying to turn back the clock. 
Evidence of this is the costly strike against 
the Chicago & North Western Railway — a 
strike that affects Highmore and every other 
town serviced by the company. 

In striking against the method of laying 
off excess employes they are saying, in effect, 
that the operating conditions of 30 to 40 
or even 50 years ago must be considered the 
operating conditions of today — despite the 
enormous technological advancements made 
in railroading in the modern era. 

They seem to be saying, in effect, that all 
railroad jobs must be maintained even when 
the need for them has passed and the cost 
imposed by obsolete work rules has been a 
major element in bringing much of this vital 
industry to near-insolvency. And they are 
saying, in effect, that the recommendations 
made by a distinguished presidential com- 
mission which studied the problem for more 
than a year should he disregarded. The 
commission proposed not only a moderniza- 
tion of the work rules, but generous benefits 
of many kinds for displaced and transferred 
workers. Apparently, the industry ac- 
cepted the plan — and the unions will have 
nothing to do with it. 

These seem the only conclusions that can 
he drawn from current union actions. The 
strike against the Chicago & North Western 
Railway Co. is doing immeasurable damage 
to the economy, to the public interest and 
to labor itself. For we believe that labor,' 
from Jimmy Holla on down, is now weaving 
the rope that will hang it. 

Meanwhile, some things can be said with 
certainty. One is that no group, whether 
It be railroad, teamster, newspaper, etc., no 
matter how powerful, can blatantly ignore 
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the national Interest and get away with It 
Indefinitely, Another is that a depressed 
industry cannot long be a source of highly 
paid, necessary Jobs, much less thore that 
progress has made useless. A third is that 
railroads must continue to serve this coun- 
try. And fourth, If worse comes to worst, 
the Government would be forced to take 
them over, No one in his right mind would 
want that. — Highmore Herald. 

[From the Sheboygan (Wis.) Press, Friday, 
Sept. 7, 1962] 

Early Action Needed 

Approximately 1,000 members of the Order 
of Railroad Telegraphers went on strike last 
week. This Idled 15,500 other railroad em- 
ployees and shut, down operations on more 
than 10,000 miles of track in the nine States 
in which the railroad operates. 

If the railroad and its employees were the 
only ones affected, this could be classified as 
just another unsettled dispute between the 
railroad and Its union employees. Unfor- 
tunately that is not the case. This strike is 
so far reaching that it endangers the welfare 
and economic livelihood of countless in- 
nocent people who have no voice in this 
dispute. 

It would be impossible to estimate the 
economic loss that will be caused by this 
strike. It is sure to run into hundreds of 
millions of dollars, and the loss will certainly 
snowball if the strike is prolonged. Both 
management and the union have indicated 
that a quick settlement appears impossible 
at this time. 

Sheboygan is especially hard hit because 
the only rail service passing through the city 
is the Chicago & North Western line. Press 
news stories have told the plight of many 
local industries which will have to shut down 
unless this rail service is resumed. Similarly, 
wire stories have told how the strike is be- 
ginning to throttle the economy of the nine 
Midwest and Great Plains States normally 
served by the railroad. 

The gravest danger of the present situa- 
tion is that the strike could put some of the 
industries out of business permanently. 
When plants shu t down, their customers turn 
to other sources for the products needed, and 
they might never come back to the Industries 
that formerly served them. 

The tremendous economic effect of a strike 
can weir be illustrated by that of the Mil- 
waukee breweries’ union in 1953, Breweries 
in Other cities not affected by the strike 
prospered when beer consumers quenched 
their thrist with their products during the 
2-month period that the strike was on, The 
Milwaukee breweries have not fully recovered 
from that strike to this very day because of 
the permanent loss of many of their former 
customers. 

Besides the frightening economic loss and 
the inconvenience caused everybody affected, 
the strike has even created a safety hazard 
in the areas of the large cities in the Middle 
West. Thousands of suburban commuters 
who normally wire served by the railroad are 
driving their cars to work, resulting in the 
jamming of all highways entering metro- 
politan areas in the Midwest. 

All of which proves that the public, inter- 
est has been vitally affected by this strike. 
If there is no legal way to stop it, certainly 
some new legislation should be adopted by 
Congress so that nothing like this could hap- 
pen again to railroads or any other type of 
transportation affecting the general public. 

Obviously better machinery is needed for 
handling such disputes. Perhaps a special 
transportation court could be created to 
settle the issues at stake while the common 
carriers continue to operate. Certainly some 
solution must be found for this sort of prob- 
lem. 


Furthermore, we do not believe that the 
most ardent labor leader could conscien- 
tiously endorse an arrangement that would 
concentrate such unconscionable power in 
the hands of so few. The very idea runs 
counter to the democratic principles on 
which our constitutional Government is 
founded. 

The right to strike is basic in our economic 
structure which we like to refer to as the 
Capitalistic system of private initiative and 
enterprise. In the ordinary strike, union 
and management pit their existence against 
ftach other until one or the other gives in; 
limt when the welfare and very existence of 
many other businesses and thousands of 
employees are threatened by the strike, and 
ijvhen the welfare and safety of entire com- 
munities and States are endangered, a mere 
handful of men have exercised a power that 
iit was never intended that they should have. 

I They have, by their action created a state- 
wide, if not national emergency and it seems 
to us it is time for the appropriate authority 
to exercise its present powers and bring this 
Serious threat to our economy, to our safety 
and to our very lives to a halt. 

’ 

| NEEDED: A POLICY OP FIRMNESS 
AND ACTION TOWARD CUBA 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I rise 
in full support of Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 230 which was unanimously adopted 
Wednesday by the Senate Armed Serv- 
ices and Foreign Relations Committees, 
the joint resolution unmistakably warns 
the Soviet Union and its Communist al- 
lies of the Castro regime that the pres- 
ent do-nothing policy of the United 
States toward Cuba is at an end. The 
two committees are to be commended 
for presenting the resolution in a form 
Which requires the President’s signature, 
to make it the law of the land. Both 
Congress and the American people are 
far ahead of the President in their will- 
jingness and earnest desire for prompt, 
affirmative, and resolute action to meet 
the Communist military threat in Cuba. 
He too will be compelled to take notice 
of the great concern of Congress as he 
jsigns the joint resolution. 

It is my purpose today to discuss the 
great need for Senate approval of the 
joint resolution and to recommend a 
jeourse of action to implement it. 

The time has clearly arrived for the 
iGovernment of the United States to con- 
front Cuba and its Communist allies with 
a policy of firmness and action rather 
than the present policy of vacillation and 
tardy reaction. The American people 
and the peoples of the free world are en- 
titled to a long overdue demonstration 
of decisive leadership from the Presi- 
dent. It will be fatal to continue the 
Ipresent policy of drift,. timidity, improvi- 
sation and indecision. 

TWENTY MONTHS OF FAILURE 

1 The American people were treated to 
a series of impassioned statements dur- 
ing the 1960 presidential campaign con- 
cerning the menace of communism just 
90 miles from our shores. We were told 
ithat if the then Senator Kennedy were 
lelected President, this threat would be 
ended. But what has been the record? 

President Kennedy inherited a de- 
tailed plan which was formulated and 
developed by the preceding (Eisenhower 


administration calling for training and 
full, support of Cuba’s freedom fighters 
in their effort to liberate Cuba from its 
Communist masters. The freedom fight- 
ers were promised air and sea cover. But 
the administration panicked and refused 
to give the promised air support. Presi- 
dent Kennedy announced that it would 
not, be given just as the invasion began. 
This shocking statement was reiterated 
twice by the President himself and four 
times; with even more emphasis by Sec- 
retary of State Dean Rusk. This an- 
nouncement virtually ruled out the possi- 
bility of any general uprising in Cuba. 

Thus the Cuban freedom fighters were 
abandoned on the shores of the Bay of 
Pigs and left to be slaughtered because 
our Government panicked and refused to 
honor its promises. This was one of the 
most disgraceful episodes in TJ.S. history. 
As a result, our prestige and standing in 
Latin American countries particularly, 
and throughout the world generally, 
reached its lowest point ever. Even the 
liberal New York Times columnist, 
James Reston, so friendly to the Ken- 
nedy administration, was moved to state 
of the President at the time : 

The confidence in his prudence, his poise, 
his sense of direction and proportion — so Joy- 
fully observed after so long in the allied 
world — have dropped steeply if they have not 
been destroyed. 

In short, he is the author not only of a de- 
feat but, of a clumsy defeat, which he has 
followed with lectures to the press and to the 
public, as if they were responsible. 

We Republicans refused to make this 
a political issue, hoping and believing 
that President Kennedy would profit by 
this debacle. Unfortunately, the lessons 
apparently have not been learned. 

RUSSIAN TAKEOVER OF CUBA 

The almost total poverty of U.S. policy 
toward Cuba has been highlighted dur- 
ing the past few days as the Russians 
continue their military buildup and 
complete takeover of Cuba. Military and 
other supplies have been sent in vessels 
owned by our NATO allies and shipped 
in airplanes coming through Canada. 
Havana is ringed by military hardware 
manned by Russians and Cubans. Doz- 
ens of Soviet Mig fighters have been 
shipped, in, and the number may reach 
200. Military equipment, along with 
thousands of so-called technicians, are 
pouring into the island. A Cuban para- 
chute corps will be sent to Russia to 
complete training. Russian-manned 
radar checks all aircraft flights, while it 
is believed that former estates near Ha- 
vana, will be used for rocket launching 
sites. In short, the Soviet takeover of 
Cuba is complete. While all this has 
been going on, the administration has sat 
idly by doing nothing, waiting for the 
dust to settle, hoping somehow to muddle 
through. 

ADMINISTRATION’S CUBA POLICY ONE OF INDE- 
CISION, IMPROVISATION, AND VACILLATION 

In the face of this dangerous threat, 
we are told by the Kennedy administra- 
tion that we must wait until the Soviet 
military buildup in Cuba becomes an 
imminent menace, and then we shall act, 
and only then. In short, our Govem- 
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CROSBY, JOHN, letter, open letter to, by 
II Progreseo, A2459. 

Remarks In Senate. New York Herald Trib- 
une: suppression of articles, 10039. 
Article* 

Broadcasters Sure to Challenge Mlnow 
A3388. 

Crosby Steamed, A3981. 

I’m Against Rape, 10029. 

Is This Trip Necessary? A4016. 

Theater In FI*. , 8366. 

This Is the Word for Him, 11973. 

Tough Talk of Glaring Truths, A3770. 

Ws Teach Juvenile Delinquency, A1726. 
Who Says What Is a Slum? AI747. 

Whose Air Is It. Anyway? l6029. 

CROSLEY, ERNEST L„ relief (see bill HR, 


CUBA — Continued 
Addresses 

Crisis In Laos and Cuba, by Senator Mans- 
field, 6804. 

Cuban Communism and Its Threat to 
Americas, by Hall Allen, A6292, A5298 
A5400. 

Freedom Is Dead, by Senator Goldwater 
6217. 

It Could Happen Here, by Juan Joae Tara- 
Jano-Gonzales, A6766. 

Rising Expectations, by Carlos Todd, 
A2061. 

Tension in the Caribbean, by Carlos Todd, 
A6934. 

Threat to Americas, by Hall Allen, A4932: 

Time Is on Our Side, by Senator Fom? 

1 UlAfl ® 


8944) 1^46 8We ' ° y 8enstor Pong, 

CROSS, GEOROE P„ remarks In Senate rela- .^Tractors for Prisoners Proposal bv Bob 

tlve to, 19295. Slegrlst, A4644. \ 

CROSS, RICHARD J„ letter, Medical school Tribute to Victims of the Maine, by Car- 


tlve to. 19295. “ Slegrlst, A4644 

CROSS, RICHARD J„ letter, Medical school Tribute to Victims of the Maine, by Car- 
needs. A 6648. i°» Marquez Sterling, A2044. 

CR X'r KIDA BARGE CANAL - See U b^*l^^nfi.z b 8i78 n<1 LaUn An “ rl0 ‘" 

Article: Would Speed Rockets, A6894. U A915* lty 01 Amerlcaa ' hy T9d Connell,: 

CROS 1 ^?f E S^u OF , LIBERALISM ' THE, We Must Piffht To Oust Communists by 
(book), book review In the Wall Street Sprullle Braden, A1306. 1 

Journal, A4619. We Should Blot Out CommuuUm In Cuba 

CROTALARXA SEED. See Agriculture. . Th& Week, by Clarence E; Man Ion, 

CROUCH, KENNETH E„ article, Constltutloh Arti %TLs , r 
Oaks All* Articles and eaitoriats 
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* ■* Underwood Carp,, A 3 l»i. 
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Oaks, A114. 

CROW, JOHN O., article. New Frontier Sees 
an Indian Bite the Dust, 20430, A6654. 
Letter: Indian policies of Interior Depart- 
. ment, by Purl WUlls, A5857. 

CROWELL, RUSSELL, article, Good Union 
r Operations, A2317, A3529. 

CROWLEY, CHARLES P., remarks in House, 
nomination for Football Hall of Fame 
7287. 

CROWN ZELLERBAGH CORP. 

Addresses 

Policies, by H. L. Zellerbach, 7783. 

Pulp, Paper, and Pioneers, by Reed O, 
Hunt, 5633, 

CBOWTHER, RODNEY, articles, Farm Prob- 
lem (series) „ A34, A35, A119, A120 A180, 
A181, A370, A271, A367. 

CRUISE, A. J., letter by, A223. 

CRUMP, BRODIE, article, David L Cohn 
A 4635. 

CRUTCHFIELD, CHARLIE, letter by, 7022, 
CRUZ, FELINO L., relief (see bill H.R. 8334) . 
CSUKA, MARIANNA, relief (see bill HR 
1567). 

CUBA. 

List: Americana In prison, 11838. 

Message from Castro accepting tractors, 
9846. 

Newsletter: Firm Action Against Castro 
by Representative Evlne, 14980. 

Petition opposing tractor deal, cltiaens of 
Oley, Pa., 10317. 

President Kennedy’s message to Khru- 
shchev, 6319. 

Free# release: arms buildup, by U.S. De- 
PDtOM&t Of State 864 
IKgHmrib mty of Cuba for International 
Tensions (State Department document) , 

Tm of Souse Concurrent Resolution 398, 
7931 , 

Ttataf House Concurrent Resolution 848, 
13334. 

Itat MManlon Forum radio broadcast rel- 
attta to communism la Cuba, A1718. 
tkeatajlp* of broadcast 1* which Senator 
£p*hsrt interv^*., Dr ex el Gib- 

44drtit*t 

Oostrot Cuba, by Charles Warren, A 6015 . 
Co mmunism , by Fours Otaumon t 6346 
Ocm 3n?i Conqusta of Cuba, by' carlo# 

O cmmunis t Paffc to Oenqueot of Western 
by Spruill* Braden, AIMS, 


Accidental Visit to Soviet Cuba, A2740 
Administration’s Attitude on Castro 
A 68 I 3 . ’ 

Ambassador at Large for Latin America!. 

AH 084. 1 w 

American Broadcasts, A835. ' 

American Press Can Share Part of the Ig- 
nominy of Cuban Fiasco, A3250. 

Americans Very Concerned. A2877 
And They Call Him ‘‘Faithful’’, A635. 
Antl-Caatro Cubans Say CIA Imprisoned 
Them for 11 Weeks, A3222. 

Anti-Castro Invasion (sundry), 7116 
Arms Blockade? 7020. 1 

Arms and Latin America, A4S11, A4570 
A4604. 

Bits and Pieces, 10226. 

Blackmailer, A3714. 

Blank Check, A2614. 

Blind Charges Against America Ignore 
Facts on Castro, A41S2. 

Blockade Cuba, Legion Chief Says, A6515. 

Blood Bargaining, 8709 . 

Brazil Alarmed, 7817. 

Canada Not Encouraging Cuban Trade, 
A1456. 

Canada Woos Cuba, A6938. 

Can U.S. Stop Castro?— The Right of Self- 
Defense, A3268. 

Case Study of a Police State, 6941. 

Castro Appeals td U.N., A9280. 

Castro Betrayed Our Country, 6942. 

Castro Cancer, A6814. 

Castro Catastrophe, A181, 

Castro Controls With Chatary and Arms 
(series), 10618-10619. 

Castroism Spreading Like Epidemic, A8847, 
Castro and Mexico. A1779. 

Castro Must Go, by Senator Tourer, 19786. 

Castro’s Bid to Kennedy, A761. 

Castro’s Blackmail, 9847, 10688. 

Castro’s Cuba— Revolution Betrayed? A 281 9. 
Castro's Prise. A3 280. 

Castro’s Red Story, 14110, AS688. 

Castro’* Repressive Acts, 9984. 

Castro Should Be Named Pirate, A S 3 33 . 

Castro Should Teach Us a Lesson, A8941. 

Castro Shows True Color, A3811. 

Certainly, There Is Cuban Unity Again* 
Castro, A4470. 

Chaotic Sugar Trade War, A6886. . 

Church Is Target of Cuba Repe-loal, 7766. V-~ 

/ CffA Is Aocuead by Bitter Rebel*, A3866. ^ . 

1 CIA Kept Its Secret — Bven Fro m the 
1 - Rebel*. A2982. \ 

Oomm unlit Satellite, A8043. 

'‘Contain’’ Castro, or Beat Him? A4179. 

Cube After Castro. A1861. 

Cuba and Lao*, A3199. 
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CUBA — Continued 
Articles and editorials 

Cuba Incident and the Buie of Law, 8710. 
Cuba Move* Into U.S. Politics, A 1371. 

Cubans Airlines In U.S., A5164. 

Cuban Outrage, A6459. 

Cuba Now, America Next, A4134. 

Cuban Refugees, A8751. 

Cuban Sellout, A3348. 

Cuba — S.S.B. (series) , 8935. 

Cuba Through British Byes, A3849 
Cure for Castroism Still Elusive, A3967. 

Deal for Cuban Prisoners, A3970. 

Depth of Communist Penetration, A3846. 
Doctor Tells Why He Fled, 15220. 

Drive to Ransom Captives Needs Help, 9042. 
Duty Abroad to Our Ideals, A611. 

Envoy dot Squelched, AM46. 

Bra of Appeasement. A3377. 

False Road to Development, A8749. 

Festering Finger of Fidel, A3641. 

Fidel and the Catholics, A7241. 

Fldellsmo Without Fidel, A2743, 

Fidel Scores a Win, A3348. 

Firsthand Report on Cuba, A2748. - 
Florida Importers Push Cuban Trade, 
A5569. 

Freedom’s Light Shines Through Fog of 
Defeat, 7130. 

Ful bright. Fixation, A6466. 

C31be at Cuba Removed From Proclama- 
tion (sundry), A6426, A6427. 

Great Castro Robbery, A33 1 . 

Guevara’* Victory, 16438. 

Havana Deports 135 Priests and Accused 
Bishop to Spain, A7430. 

Havana, the Place to Save Berlin, A5777. 
Haven for Soviet Submarines, A7888. 
Helping the Enemy, A3843. 

Herbert Matthews’ Writings on Cuba, 8316. 
Hijacked Airplane, A5841, A6392. 

Hijacking of Airliner, A4378, A4382. 
Hotheaded Congress Members Again Make 
Castro Look Good, A6517. 

How Cambridge Flunked First Test, A2984. 
How Castro Knifes Us, Hts Dupes. A2984. 
How Long Can We Tolerate This? A5776. 
How Much More of Castro? A5892. 

How the CIA Tall Wagged the U.S. Dog, 
A6321. 

How the Cuban Invasion Failed, 21806, 
A7039. 

How To Put Squeeze on Castro, A0111. 
Hungry Cuba, A5887. 

Imports Help Communism, A1304, A1438. 
Invasion (sundry ) , 6064, 6279. 

Error* In Washington, 14830. 

Invasion Diary (series) , 17905. 

Invasion Fiasco, A5296. 

Invasion and Why It Failed (Berles by 
Hanson W. Baldwin), A6C48, A8049. 

I* Monroe Doctrine Dead? A3456. 

It Is Our Problem, A3360. 

It Is Still Blackmail. 9193. 

It’* Unbelievable, 9253. 

J-F-K.’s Prestige Shaken, A3164. 

Keating Anti-Castro Program, 3461. 
Kennedy Denies Playing a Role In Guevara 
Talk, A0834. 

Kennedy's First Defeat, 6678. 

Latin American Newspaper Comments 
(excerpts), 8805. 

Latins Press UK. for Cuba Accord, 16941 . 
Let's Pick Friends, A3326. 

Let’s Step Up the Broadcasts, A1432. 

Let’s Woo Castro, A3093. 

Lively Issue of Oaatro’s Justifications, 
A85O0. A3 582. 

Make the Break Complete, A2823. 

Matter of Realism, A3087. 

Matthews Says Reform Not Communism, 
8317 . 


CUBA — Continued 
Articles and eiitorials 
Our Latin Policy, A4751. 

Pawley’s Testimony, 2401. 

Pilots of Migs, 10827. 

Piracy by Air Must Cease, A5889. 

Plane's Worth *3.5 Million to Fidel, for 
Flying or Lying, A6076. 

Policy on Cuba, A2962. 

Post Mortem, 7111. 

Price of Cuban Debacle, A5695. 

Protecting Presidential Prestige, A4126. 
Public Should Protest Activities of Groups 
Urging Appeasement, A3665. 

Reaction of Latin American Newspapers 
(sundry) , 9170-9174, 

Recalling Spangler's Forecast. A2766. 
Record Set Straight, A7458, A7689. 

Red-Bloc Aid to Havana, 7635. 

Refugees, A719. 

Refugees From Castro, 17472. 

Return of Hijacked DC-8, A6511. 

Revolution for Export, A012. 

Russia, China Using Cuba To Subvert Latin 
America, 12642. 

Russian Jeeps for Castro, A0471. 

Russians Run the Show for Castro In 
Mexico, A 1893. 

Scores United States on Guantanamo, 
A6747. 

Search for Guilty In Cuban Affair, A2963. 
Second TOO Days,' 1 A3789. 

Senate Investigation of Cuban Fiasco, 
A2965. 

Slamming Doors, 276. 

Soviet Goal — Control of World, A46. 

Soviet Warplanes, 12529. 

State Department Blunder, 8028. 

State Department Policy and Arthur 
Schleslnger, A2624, A2526. 

Stop Trade With Castro, 3053. 

Take Positive Action, A7090. 

Telling the Truth About Castro, A1276. 
Ten Reasons Why Communism IS Winning, 
A2788. 

Test of Steadiness. A2861. 

They Call It Education, 706. 

They Fled Cuba, 17473. 

Time To Listen to Smathers, A543S. 
/Tractors for Prisoners (sundry), 8779, 9187, 
I 11932, 1 A3 779, A3801, A3802, A3808, A3819. 

A3S40! A3844, A3845, A3853, A3866, A3880. 
j A3890, A3915, A3919, A3924, A3927, A3977, 

j A3980. A3993, A4020, A4036, A4058, A4O09, 

\ A4102, A4124, A4128, A4136, A4137, A4216, 

\ A4231, A4255, A4260, A4322, A4325, A4353, 

1 A4377, A4383, A4386, A4387, A4431, A4461, 

V A4482, A4628, A4677, A4787, A4789, A5234, 

VA5235, A5371. 

Trading With Castro, A3713. 

Tragic Mistake, 10337. 

U.N. Aid, A4089, A4140, A4190. 

U.S. Firms Ship Cattle to Castro, A1414. 

U.S. Press and the Tractor Deal, A8502. 
United States Puts Cuba In Red Bloc, 7581. 
U.S. Trade Still Goes On With Castro 
A3403. 

U.S. Treatment, 7318. 

Views of James A. Farley, A4256. 

War Called Peace, A3046. 

We Must Act, A6954. 

We Must Help Cuba Get Rid of Castro, 
A617. 

We Must Intervene, A3649. 

We Must Stop This 81ide, A3398. 

What a Difference 90 Days Make, A2930. 
What Goes on Here? A3783. 

Who’s To Blame for Castro’s Rise? A4818. 
Witch Hunting Out of Season, A906. 

Word From Cuba, 8716, 

Workers and Peasants Flee, 15408, 


Molasses Deal, 12626. 

Moral Duty. 9168. 

Mb Punch, but Neat Footwork, A2807. 

Kit Our Fight? We Can Lose It, A280W. • 
Offar at 81 Million for Capture of Castro 
j Proposed as Answer to Ransoming Pria- 
<- onaw, 48743. . 

ss-sssssawpoWFor 
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tom ana resolutions 

Air and naval blockade: establish (see I 
Con. Res. 298) . 

American airplanes: recovery of, lllegall 
held In (eee S. Res 104) . 

American property: amend code relatlv 
to tax treatment of confiscated. In (s 

' U* ‘7.7.. ,1^. W . , 
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H. Sea. 318). 


CUBA — Continued 
Bills and resolutions 

Government-in-exile: expressing sense of 
Congress relative to recognition of (see 
H. Con. Res. 345). 

Imported articles: prohibit shipment In 
Interstate commerce, from (see bills H R. 
8485’, 8503 , 8548, 8644. 864B. 8689. 8791, 
8794, 8801, 8827, 8828. 8848, 8868, 8896, 
8903, 8917, 8986) . 

Imports: express sense of Congress rela- 
tive to, from (see H. Con. Res. 215). 

Inter-American affairs : reevaluate role In, 
of (see H. Con. Res 226'*-229, 301). 

Inter-American Defense Board : exclude 
from membership of, representatives 
from Government of (see S. Con. Res. 
18; H. Con. Res. 203). 

Prisoners for tractor exchange: express 
sense of Congress relative to (see H. Con. 
Res. 322, 326, 329, 332, 333. 340, 341). 

express sense of Congress relative 

to tax treatment of gifts for (see S. Res. 
152; H. Res. 326). 

urge exploration by U.N. or OAS 

(see H. Res. 314, 315) . 

Refugees; adjust status of certain (see bill 
8. 2637). 

Sanctions: Impose, under Treaty of Re- 
ciprocal Assistance (see H. Con. Res. 
226*— 229 ) . 

Initiate, against Government of 

(see H. Con. Res. 216, 218). 

Sugar: prohibit imports of, from, under 
certain market conditions (see bill H.R. 
761 ) . 

University of Free Cuba: establish (see 
H. Coil. Res. 120, 209*). 

Letters 

Boycotts and Communists, by Frank Keat- 
ing, A3727. 

Commending President Kennedy, by Cuban 
refugees, A2839. 

Communist menace, by John A. Hammond, 
A5143. 

Consistent global anti -Communist policy 
needed, by Clare Boothe Luce, A4433. 

Cuban situation, by James Neal Blue, 
10346. 

Nick Stratas, A3174. 

Guantanamo Naval Base, 303. 

Highjacked airplane, by N. E. Halaby, 
A5867. 

Hijacking of American plane, by Senator 
Young, 13654. 

Invasion: Senator Gore, 11394. 

M.I.T. and Harvard professors, 8276. 

Secretary McNamara, 11395. 

Naval blockade, by Representative Strat- 
ton, 7020. 

New rebels, by Nicolas Rivero, A1878. 

Nonintervention, by Representative Za- 
blockl and Milwaukee ad hoc committee, 
6915. 

Prohibiting trade, by Representative 
Cramer, 19718. 

Protesting tractors-for-prlsoners deal 
(sundry) , A3728 

Protesting U.N. Special Fund’s approval 
of agricultural research project, by Rep- 
resentative Monagan, 9379. 

Reply to charges of Fair Play for Cuba 
Oommlttee, by Andrew J. Valucek, A2990. 

Revolutions, by R. Kent Fielding, A4122. 

Soviet satellite, by Joseph F. Thorning, 
7816. 


Study of trade policies, by Department of 
State, 12681. 

Tomato exports, by Myer Feldman, 9886. 
Tractors-for-prlsoners proposal, by Attor- 
ney General Robert F. Kennedy, 11220. 

Judith A. Cliff, A5073. 

Charles M. Cook, A8178. 

Representative Michel, 11220. 

O. X. Pearson, A3784. 

D. W. Thor In, 10*24. 

Wisconsin dtlaemi, A4294, A4295. 
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